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FOREWORD 

Among  other  specialized  services  to  the  women  of 
the  state,  Alabama  College  each  year  offers  to  a  se- 
lected group  of  high  school  graduates  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  Student  Career  Conference  at  Montevallo. 
The  conference  objective  is  to  provide  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational requirements  and  to  explore  career  possibili- 
ties in  the  vocations  and  professions  open  to  women. 

Proceedings  of  the  1938  Conference,  attended  by  217 
students  from  50  of  Alabama's  67  counties,  are  pub- 
lished in  order  that  still  other  young  women  of  the 
state  may  benefit  by  the  information  which  was  pre- 
sented. Most  of  the  talks  and  discussions  are  con- 
densed for  publication,  but  others,  such  as  "Music" 
and  "General  Requirements  for  Teaching,"  are  repro- 
duced almost  verbatim  so  as  to  indicate  the  informal 
.discussion  method  typical  of  the  Conference.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  space,  and  some  overlapping  of  material, 
a  few  talks  are  omitted.  The  complete  program  outline 
is  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  readers  interested  in 
the  general  conference  plan. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  lay  program 
and  not  professional.  Persons  assuming  leadership  of 
discussion  groups  did  so  without  compensation,  and  only 
because  of  their  recognition  of  the  great  need  for  ade- 
quate vocational  guidance  to  Alabama's  youth.  The 
College  and  the  young  women  of  the  state  are  indebted 
^o  these  leaders  for  their  willingness  to  serve. 

The  Conference  was  organized  and  directed  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Coyle,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Ambler  and 
Dr.  Anne  Eastman,  all  of  the  Alabama  College  faculty. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22,  1938 

2:00-6:00  P.M.,  REGISTRATION,     ROOM     ASSIGNMENT  —  Main 
Dormitory 

4:30  P.M.,  FIRST  TEST— 102,  103  Bloch  Hall 

6  :00  P.M.,  SUPPER— New  Dining  Hall 

7:30-8:00  P.M.,  INFORMAL  RECEPTION— Main  Dormitory 
10:15  P.M.,  INFORMAL  MEETING  OF  ALL  REGISTRANTS— Stu- 
dent Parlor,  Main  Dormitory.  Leader — Elizabeth  Stan- 
ley, Acting  President  of  Student  Government 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  23 

7:30  A.M.,  BREAKFAST— New  Dining  Hall 

8:00-12:00  A.M.,  CONFERENCES  FOR  THOSE  TAKING  TESTS^- 
King  House 

CAMPUS   TOURS   CONDUCTED   HOURLY  DUR- 
ING MORNING  BY  STUDENT  SENATE 
INFORMAL  SOCIAL  GROUPS— East  and  West  Main 
Parlors.     Hostesses :   Home  Economics  Majors 
10  :00-10  :30  A.M.,  SWIMMING— College  Pool 
12  :35  P.M.,  DINNER— New  Dining  Room 
1 :30-2 :30  P.M.,  CONFERENCES  FOR  THOSE  TAKING  TESTS— 

King  House 
2:30-4:00  P.M.,  GENERAL  MEETING— Palmer  Auditorium 

Presiding,  Hazel  McLendon,  Retiring  President  of  Stu- 
dent Government,  Alabama  College,  1938 
ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— A.  F.  Harman,  President, 

Alabama  College 
SOME    OCCUPATIONS    OPEN    TO    WOMEN    IN 
ALABAMA: 
Recreational  Leadership  —  Walter   H.   Trumbauer, 

Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 
Occupations  in  Creative  Art  for  the  Art-Trained  Per- 
son— Dawn  Kennedy,  Professor  of  Art 
New  Opportunities  in  Business — Minnie  B.  Tracey, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science 
What  Growing  Girls  Need  to  Know  about  Themselves 
When  They  Consider  a  Life  Work — Alice  V. 
Keliher,  Director  of  the  Summer  Demonstra- 
tion School,  Alabama  College,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association. 
4:30-5:30  P.M.,  SWIMMING— College  Pool 

CONFERENCE    WITH    COUNSELORS    CONTIN- 
UED—King  House 

5  :30-6  :30  P.M.,  PICNIC  SUPPER— Sponsored  by  Recreation  Committee 

of  Summer  Session 

6  :30-7  :00  P.M.,  STEP  SINGING— Main  Dormitory 
8:00  P.M.,  GENERAL  MEETING— Palmer  Auditorium 

Presiding,    Carrie   Andrews,    State    President,    Business 

and  Professional  Women 
Music   by  members   of   the   Alabama   College    School   of 

Music 
What    the    Employer    Expects    of    the   Employee — Bess 

Bloodworth,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 

The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  24 

7  :30  A.M.,  BREAKFAST— New  Dining  Hall 

8 :00-12 :00  A.M.,  CONFERENCES  WITH  COUNSELORS— King  House 

ROUND  TABLE  SESSIONS 

8  :00-12  :00  A.M. ;  2  :00-5  :00  P.M. 

Time  and  place  schedule  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in 
Ramsay  and  Main  Dormitories 

BUSINESS 

Mabel  Cheatham,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Birmingham 
Carrie  Andrews,  State  President,  Business  and  Professional  Women,  Mont- 
gomery 
Minnie  B.  Tracey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Margaret  E.  Heap,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Laura  B.  Hadley,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Mrs.  Anna  Drake,  Associate  Demonstration  Agent,  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany, Gadsden 

NURSING 
Elizabeth  T.  McDonnell,  R.N.,  Head  of  Nurses'  Registry,  Birmingham  ' 

TEACHING 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 
Lulu  Palmer,  Consultant  in  Family  Life  Education 
Margaret  Harris,  School  Supervisor  of  Crenshaw  County,  Luverne 

WRITING 

Willie  Hughes  Tarpley,,  Pen  Women's  Club,  Birmingham 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Ruth  Lehman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Florida  State  College  for 
Women,  Tallahassee 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
Abi  Russell,  Librarian 

SOCIAL  WORK 
Isobel  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

SPEECH,  DRAMATICS,  RADIO 
Ellen-Haven  Gould,  Professor  of  Speech 

MUSIC 
Katherine  Farrah,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

ART 

Dawn  Kennedy,  Professor  of  Art 
Margaret  Cuninggim,  Instructor  in  Art 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  Reverend  O.  R.  Burns,  Pastor,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Monte- 
vallo 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Alice  Yeager,  Yeager  Studio,  Montevallo 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 
Rose  Woodall,  Woodall  Institute,  Birmingham 

CLUB  LEADERSHIP 

Mary  Bickler,  Consultant  in  Family  Life  Education 

RETAILING 

Bess    Bloodworth,  Vice-President    in    Charge   of    Personnel,   The    Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


6:00-6:30  P.M.,  SUPPER— New  Dining  Hall 

8:00  P.M.,  GENERAL   MEETING— Palmer  Auditorium 

Presiding,  Minnie  L.  SteckEl,  Student  Counselor,  Ala- 
bama College 
The  Woman  Executive — Bess  Bloodworth 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  25 

7:30-8:00  A.M.,  BREAKFAST— New  Dining  Hall 

(The  conference  closes  with  breakfast  Saturday  morning.  Girls  desir- 
ing to  stay  longer  may  arrange  for  rooms  and  meals  with  the  chairman  of 
the  rooming  committee.) 


PART  I. 

WHAT  THE  EMPLOYER  EXPECTS  OF  THE 
EMPLOYEE 

By  Bess  Bloodworth 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

In  talking  to  you  tonight,  I  am  taking  for  granted  that  I  am 
talking  to  a  group  of  future  business  women.  I  mention  this 
specifically  as  I  am  better  equipped  to  talk  to  business  women. 
Those  who  expect  to  be  teachers  and  professional  women  will 
realize  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  application  of  some  of 
the  principles  I  refer  to,  although  the  fundamentals  for  success 
and  the  fundamental  characteristics  required  in  any  position  are 
much  the  same. 

Let  us  discuss  first,  "What  is  business?"  The  primary  func- 
tion of  business  is  to  make  money.  The  secondary  function  is 
to  develop  an  organization. 

What  does  it  take  to  make  a  business?  First,  it  takes  capital, 
which  may  come  either  as  the  result  of  savings  of  an  individual 
or  as  the  result  of  combined  savings  of  many,  usually  called  stock- 
holders. Then  it  generally  requires  property — a  factory,  a  store,  an 
office.  Property  involves  payment  of  rents,  insurance,  taxes.  It  al- 
so requires  equipment  for  manufacturing  or  perhaps  only  a  type- 
writer upon  which  to  write  sales  letters.  Then  it  requires  mer- 
chandise to  sell,  or  materials  to  be  manufactured  into  a  finished 
product.  It  requires  facilities  and  supplies  for  shipping  and  de- 
livering the  product.  And  last  but  not  least — it  requires  people 
to  plan,  order,  sell,  deliver  and  collect  for  these  products.  Wages 
must  be  paid  to  these  people,  which  is  a  very  large  percentage  of 
expense  in  any  business. 

I  have  tried  to  picture  to  you  somewhat  in  detail  what  the  term 
"business"  means  because  there  is  a  great  need  for  appreciation 
of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  If  business  exists 
to  make  money,  then  the  employee  must  be  a  paying  investment. 
Many  girls  who  go  into  business  lack  the  proper  conception  of 
business.  Perhaps  they  only  go  in  for  a  stop-gap  between  school 
and  marriage  or  perhaps  they  merely  go  in  to  earn  pin  money. 
In  other  words,  they  seek  only  a  means  to  earn  a  temporary  liv- 
ing. With  this  viewpoint,  and  very  little  conception  of  business 
principles,  they  are  pretty  apt  to  do  a  mediocre  job  and  come 
within  the  class  which  just  "gets  by."  This  is  in  definite  con- 
trast to  the  boys  in  business  with  whom  you  have  to  compete. 
Practically  every  boy  who  starts  out  expects  to  have  to  earn  a 
living  for  himself  nearly  all  of  his  life  and,  in  addition,  to  earn  a 
living  for  a  wife  and  family.  Therefore,  he  has  an  economic 
pressure  which  keeps  him  on  his  toes  and  makes  him  do  a  contin- 
uously good  job  in  direct  comparison  with  the  girl  who  is  working 
(she  hopes)  only  temporarily. 
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In  business  there  must  be  authority,  responsibility  and  disci- 
pline. The  employee  who  appreciates  the  necessity  for  these 
principles  will  invariably  be  more  cooperative  in  carrying  them 
out  than  the  employee  who  has  no  conception  of  what  business 
is  like. 

I  believe  there  are  three  prime  requisites  every  employee  should 
have. 

1.  Technical  Equipment  for  the  Job. 

2.  A  Business  Personality. 

3.  A  Business  Character. 

What  do  I  mean  by  technical  equipment?  I  mean  sufficient 
education  whether  high  school  or  college,  and  sufficient  skill 
either  already  developed  or  potential.  If  it  is  a  clerical  position, 
it  may  mean  the  knowledge  of  figures,  and  good  handwriting.  If 
it  is  a  sales  position  it  means  a  good  vocabulary,  the  ability  to  be 
very  articulate  in  talking  and  perhaps  only  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  figures.  For  a  stenographic  position,  it  means  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  English,  with  skill  in  taking  dictation  and 
in  typewriting.  Whatever  the  position,  there  should  be  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  it. 

Why  is  there  a  demand  today  for  this  technical  equipment? 
Why  should  employers  in  business  say,  "I  want  at  least  a  high 
school  graduate  and  will  give  preference  on  certain  jobs  to  a 
person  with  college  training?"  You  may  say,  "In  my  father's  day, 
there  was  no  such  requirement."  The  reason  is  that  today  busi- 
ness is  on  a  much  more  scientific  basis.  Methods  are  more  com- 
plicated and  the  competition  is  very  keen.  Do  not  consider  your 
education  complete  when  you  have  finished  high  school  and  col- 
lege. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  beginning.  You  have  merely 
laid  the  corner  stone  for  the  main  structure  and  it  is  then  up  to 
you  as  to  whether  this  structure  remains  a  very  small  one  or 
grows  constantly  as  you  grow  older.  There  is  a  great  need  in 
business  today  for  the  employee  who  never  stops  learning  and 
whose  learning  is  of  a  broad  nature  covering  both  technical  and 
cultural  aspects. 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  a  business  personality?  Let 
us  analyze  the  word  "personality."  What  does  it  mean?  It  is 
the  expression  of  our  inner  self — the  way  in  which  we  show  our- 
selves to  the  world.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans  there 
were  very  few  actors  for  the  theatre  and  no  actresses.  The  dif- 
ferent characters  were  played  by  the  same  person  with  masks 
which  represented  the  cast.  One  person  might  be  the  villain  with 
one  mask  and  the  heroine  with  another  mask.  These  masks  were 
called  "persona"  and  from  this  word  came  our  English  word  "per- 
sonality." It  is  possible  to  break  down  personality  into  different 
traits  and  it  is  possible  by  intelligent  analysis  of  ourselves  to  im- 
prove our  personality  by  building  up  our  weak  traits.  The  first 
thing  we  think  of  when  we  meet  people  is  their  appearance, — are 
they  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin,  have  they  a  pleasant  expression  or 
do  they  look  grouchy?    Are  they  well  groomed  and  appropriately 
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dressed?  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  first  thing  we 
think  of.  Next  we  are  impressed  with  how  they  talk — are  their 
voices  too  loud,  too  soft,  too  high  or  too  low,  do  they  speak  clearly 
and  correctly,  do  they  talk  rapidly  and  nervously,  or  too  slowly 
and  deliberately,  have  they  a  good  vocabulary  and  are  they  articu- 
late in  expressing  themselves  well,  is  their  grammar  correct,  have 
they  good  or  bad  speech  habits,  do  they  talk  too  much,  too  little, 
have  they  learned  when  to  talk  and  when  to  listen? 

Intelligence  is  probably  the  next  characteristic  we  think  of.  By 
that  I  mean  our  ability  to  learn,  the  natural  ability  to  use  our 
minds.  This  trait  controls  practically  all  of  the  incidents  of  our 
lives.  Whether  or  not  we  can  meet  new  situations  in  this  fast- 
changing  world  depends  on  our  basic  intelligence. 

Next,  our  interests.  Have  we  an  actual  knowledge  of  and 
do  we  participate  in  the  world  about  us?  Are  we  broad  in  our 
views  or  narrow  and  intolerant  ? 

The  emotions  and  their  control  is  another  important  person- 
ality factor.  By  emotions  I  mean  that  inner  drive  which  directs 
much  of  our  outward  behavior.  In  business,  emotional  stability 
is  a  great  asset  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  successful 
business  personality. 

The  last  personality  trait  on  my  list  is  social  adaptation — the 
way  we  get  along  with  people.  Are  we  considerate,  tactful,  sympa- 
thetic, tolerant,  cooperative  and  cheerful?  Or  are  we  "anti-social" 
— sensitive,  self-conscious,  selfish,  thoughtless,  intolerant  and 
snobbish?  In  business  today,  the  success  of  people  depends  so 
much  on  their  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  where  the  success  attained  was  practically  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  individual's  ability  to  live  and  work  with  others.  The 
good  business  personality  is  one  in  which  all  the  native  assets  have 
been  developed  to  their  full  value  and  the  weaknesses  overcome 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  third  requisite  I  mentioned  was  business  character.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  difference  between  business  character  and  social 
character,  but  there  are  very  definite  character  traits  that  we 
look  for  in  our  business  associates, — traits  usually  possessed  by 
those  who  succeed. 

First  we  want  responsibility.  The  employer  has  a  great  ap- 
preciation of  the  employee  who  realizes  the  necessity  for  being 
on  time,  for  taking  full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  his 
job.  The  person  who  can  always  be  depended  on  as  a  rule  out- 
strips the  near-genius  who  is  temperamental  and  irresponsible. 

The  second  character  trait  I  almost  hesitate  to  mention  because 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  lately  of  this  term.  However, 
I  still  believe  loyalty  is  very  necessary.  By  loyalty  I  do  not  mean 
"My  company — right  or  wrong,"  but  I  do  mean  a  respect  for  the 
organization  for  which  one  works,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  in- 
terpreting policies  of  the  organization  and  a  willingness  to  give 
those  policies  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if  any  should  arise.  Busi- 
ness today  does  not  want  the  "yes"  man  or  woman  who  accepts 
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everything  without  question,  but  it  does  want  an  attitude  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

The  third  character  trait,  a  bit  old-fashioned  yet  very  desirable, 
is  integrity.  I  have  found  in  business  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
distinction  between  honor  and  honesty.  I  have  seen  many  people 
who  would  not  take  money  out  of  the  cash  drawer  but  who 
would  take  advantage  of  every  situation  possible  to  get  by  on 
a  job.  A  person  of  that  type  might  be  described  as  being  tech- 
nically honest  but  having  no  integrity.  An  employee  with  real 
integrity  of  purpose  does  not  have  to  be  constantly  supervised — ■ 
his  job  will  be  finished  properly  and  in  the  necessary  time  with- 
out constant  driving  on  the  part  of  someone  from  above.  This 
characteristic  in  certain  individuals  is  one  of  the  first  to  stand  out 
in  a  group  of  people  doing  similar  work,  and  it  often  marks  the 
person  who  gets  the  "first  break." 

The  fourth  character  trait  can  be  called  several  different  things 
but  the  word  "tact"  seems  to  me  to  express  consideration  for  oth- 
ers, tolerance  and  understanding, — characteristics  so  necessary  in 
carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  ideas  and  ideals  with  which 
we  enter  our  business  career.  As  I  stated  before,  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  people  is  most  important  in  this  hectic  world.  Tact 
in  handling  situations  which  arise  daily  in  business  is  the  lubri- 
cating oil  that  makes  the  big  machine  run  smoothly  and  it  is  a 
trait  we  hope  for  in  our  employees. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  that  you  need  to  have  and  do 
in  order  to  succeed  on  any  job.  First,  last  and  always — you  must 
have  good  health.  Remember  to  guard  this  carefully  because  we 
often  take  it  too  much  for  granted.  If  we  have  it,  we  do  not 
realize  the  asset  it  is,  but  if  we  lose  it  we  find  that  nothing  com- 
pensates for  it  and  no  amount  of  skill  or  ability  (short  of  being 
a  genius)  makes  up  for  it.  Poor  health  will  close  the  door  in 
the  business  world  to  practically  every  talent  and  ability. 

Of  course  you  will  need  industry  to  succeed.  Just  plain  good 
hard  work  has  put  more  people  at  the  top  than  any  of  the  fancy 
names  we  may  apply  to  other  characteristics. 

Initiative  is  a  very  necessary  attribute  for  success.  A  person 
must  have  vision  to  foresee  what  is  coming,  and  the  initiative 
and  force  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  fourth  and  last  thing  I  think  you  need  for  success  is  perse- 
verance. So  many  people  give  up  the  ship  just  before  success  ap- 
pears. It  is  not  easy  to  carry  in  mind  a  far-away  goal,  but  this 
is  necessary  in  order  to  go  through  the  routine  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  learn  the  job  above.  The  person  who  flits  from  place 
to  place  for  a  few  dollars  more  in  salary  as  a  rule  has  nothing 
but  a  number  of  different  jobs  to  show  for  his  experience  and  no 
really  stable  background  on  which  to  cash  in. 

Interesting  studies  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  on 
"why  we  fail."  One  survey  of  76  corporations  covering  4,000  dis- 
charged employees  showed  that  only  10.1%  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
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lack  of  job  skill.  The  other  89.9%  lost  out  because  of  undesirable 
character  traits.  A  further  survey  of  people  who  had  been  pro- 
moted and  people  who  had  failed  to  be  promoted  showed  that 
only  23.5%  failed  in  promotion  due  to  lack  of  skill  and  76.5% 
failed  due  to  undesirable  traits.  If  this  is  true,  and  statistics 
say  it  is,  those  of  you  who  are  starting  out  in  business  should 
view  this  situation  factually,  and  if  you  really  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful business  women,  develop  deliberately  the  traits  and  char- 
acteristics demanded  by  business. 

There  are  many  problems  confronting  a  girl  who  enters  busi- 
ness today  which  I  did  not  have  to  face.  She  has  very  much 
keener  competition.  It  is  a  more  complex  difficult  world  in  which 
to  survive.  On  the  other  hand  many  pioneer  women  have  blazed 
a  trail  that  makes  accessible  to  you  a  very  complete  business  world. 
I  think  what  you  need  most  right  now  is  good  health,  courage  and 
a  sense  of  humor. 

THE  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE 

By  Bess  Bloodworth 

Why  should  we  say  "the  woman  executive"  instead  of  merely 
the  executive?  Is  there  any  difference  in  women  and  men  excu- 
tives?  No,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result  but  in  the  ap- 
proach.   There  is  a  difference  in  the  techniques  that  we  use. 

First  I  am  going  to  talk  about  an  executive,  whether  a  man 
or  a  woman.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "executive?"  An 
executive  is  one  who  plans,  directs,  and  leads  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  people  to  the  consummation  of  a  common  purpose.  A 
person  may  be  able  to  plan  but  if  he  is  not  able  to  direct  or  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  finish,  he  is  not  an  executive. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  when  I  first  started  to  work  in  New 
York  there  were  comparatively  few  women  executives.  Today 
there  are  a  great  many.  About  forty-two  years  ago  a  woman 
named  Mary  Rayne  wrote  a  book,  "What  Women  Can  Do."  At 
that  time  there  were  three  hundred  industries  employing  300,000 
women  earning  from  $150  to  $3,000  a  year,  but  the  average  wom- 
an earned  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  week, — some  eight  to 
twelve.  There  were  not  more  than  fifty  positions  in  New  York 
paying  women  $20  to  $30  a  week.  In  this  book  there  are  chap- 
ters on  women  as  teachers  of  the  various  arts,  such  as  music  and 
painting,  and  of  the  domestic  sciences.  One  chapter  is  on  bee- 
keeping. The  author  thought  this  a  very  good  profession  for 
women,  because  bees  are  affected  by  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  she 
thought  women  should  be  better  fitted  for  it  than  men  because 
they  were  free  from  such  odors.  I  fear  she  is  sad  if  she  is  living 
today  for  many  of  us  could  not  raise  bees. 

There  is  a  whole  chapter  in  this  book  on  government  jobs  which 
women  were  entering  in  Washington  at  that  time  in  great  num- 
bers. She  stated  that  the  girls  were  efficient  but  there  was  one 
handicap  in  connection  with  their  employment  which  was  that 
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they  could  not  be  fired  in  the  office  as  they  immediately  went  into 
hysterics,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  men.  They  there- 
fore had  to  send  dismissal  notices  to  the  girls'  homes.  I  think 
that  today  she  would  admit  that  women  can  even  stand  such  hard- 
ships as  that  with  courage. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  stenography  and  the  art 
of  typewriting,  which  was  just  beginning.  She  said  she  really 
doubted  very  much  if  women  could  master  the  art.  Most  of  the 
places  where  the  girls  had  to  practice  it  were  not  very  good  places 
for  a  woman,  and  besides  it  required  more  skill  than  most  women 
had. 

But  she  had  one  chapter  on  what  she  thought  women  should 
do  in  business  to  succeed,  and  many  of  the  admonitions  in  this 
chapter  are  just  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  then,  showing 
that  human  nature  and  the  fundamentals  we  need  to  make  our 
way  in  this  world  do  not  change  very  much  throughout  the  years, 
— only  the  techniques  and  the  methods. 

How  does  an  executive  differ  from  a  non-executive?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  person  who  is  directed  and  one  who  is 
directing?  What  we  look  for  in  an  employee  is  technical  skill, 
business  personality  and  business  character.  A  person  may  have 
all  of  these  things  and  still  not  be  an  executive.  A  person  may 
be  perfectly  capable  on  a  job  but  not  want  the  responsibility  of 
being  an  executive.  An  executive  must  have  initiative  and  vision 
to  be  able  to  see  things  that  are  forming,  and  perseverance  to 
carry  out  that  initiative. 

The  greatest  problem  of  an  executive  is  directing  and  working 
with  human  beings — the  problem  of  human  relationships.  He 
must  have  an  understanding  of  why  people  do  things,  and  the 
ability  to  get  them  to  work  with  him  and  each  other.  He  must 
know  the  problems  of  organization  as  it  is  related  to  people.  He 
must  know  how  to  develop  individual  capacities  and  encourage 
initiative  so  that  there  will  develop  a  group  power  instead  of 
merely  an  individual  power.  He  must  be  able  to  organize  ex- 
periences. He  must  have  anticipation  and  vision  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  creative  moment,  that  thing  that  lets  you  know  when 
the  time  has  come  for  definite  action. 

Then  there  is  an  intellectual  aspect  to  executive  leadership. 
The  executive  must  be  able  to  plan,  think  clearly,  know  facts, 
make  sound  judgments.  There  is  that  thing  of  knowing  how  to 
foresee  and  forestall  emergencies.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
solve  problems  without  fighting  them  through.  The  executive 
who  lets  a  phase  of  his  work  get  to  the  point  where  there  is  a 
breakdown  has  a  hard  job  of  putting  the  broken  pieces  together 
again. 

There  are  also  certain  social  aspects  to  executive  work.  The 
executive  must  be  a  teacher,  able  and  willing  to  teach  those  under 
him.  The  real  test  of  an  executive  is  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to 
develop  people.  There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  to  the  real  ex- 
ecutive than  to  see  those  under  him  develop  and  grow.     The  type 
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of  executive  who  says  he  can  never  be  away  because  everything 
would  go  wrong  is  a  very  unsafe  investment.  He  is  not  the 
type  a  concern  wants.  I  can  judge  very  quickly  whether  a  person 
is  a  capable  executive  by  the  manner  in  which  his  department  op- 
erates while  he  is  away. 

Having  once  become  an  executive,  one  must  maintain  certain 
standards.  There  are  definite  rules  that  an  executive  should  have. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  able  to  govern  himself.  He  simply 
cannot  direct  the  work  of  others  if  he  is  emotionally  unstable. 

He  must  know  the  job  thoroughly  and  be  able  to  demonstrate 
in  himself  the  traits  and  abilities  he  wants  in  people  he  works 
with.  In  a  department  store  every  executive  is  a  sort  of  living 
example  for  people  under  him ;  what  he  does  seeps  right  down 
to  the  people,  and  the  executive  who  is  sincere,  industrious  and 
capable  takes  care  of  much  of  the  necessary  training  merely  by 
example. 

Executives  must  stand  up  for  their  own  people.  Some  are 
always  ready  to  pass  the  blame  on  to  someone  under  their  direction. 
Beware  of  the  executive  who  says,  "It  wasn't  my  fault,  it  was  my 
assistant's  fault." 

The  executive  has  to  be  well  poised  and  genial,  yet  strict  in 
fundamentals.  Without  discipline  there  is  bound  to  be  favoritism. 
An  executive  must  set  standards  and  expect  people  to  live  up  to 
them.  Interpretation  of  discipline,  however,  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  sensitiveness  or  the  nature  of  the  employee.  An 
executive  must  be  able  to  reprimand  people  without  losing  their 
respect.  He  must  never  hold  a  grudge.  He  may  carry  over  his 
experiences  in  dealing  with  corrections  of  an  individual,  but  never 
a  grudge.  Sometimes  an  executive  in  reviewing  an  employee  will 
say,  "Well,  she  did  this  a  year  ago  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it." 
That  is  all  wrong.  An  executive  should  be  objective  in  attitude 
toward  employees  and  use  such  incidents  merely  as  experience. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  reprimand  an  employee  but  it  should  not 
be  done  before  someone  else.  To  me  this  is  a  cardinal  sin  and  a 
good  executive  never  does  it. 

An  executive  must  also  remember  that  he  cannot  drive  people 
to  a  consistently  high  effort.  The  person  who  demands  that  a 
person  shall  have  100%  production  all  the  time  is  usually  a 
boss  and  not  a  leader.  There  are  bound  to  be  peaks  and  valleys 
in  the  production  of  each  of  us.  The  good  producer  is  the  one 
who  maintains  a  high  average.  Most  executives  can  sit  in  their 
offices  occasionally  and  let  down  without  being  detected.  The 
person  on  the  firing  line,  however,  is  constantly  in  the  limelight, 
and  a  real  executive  is  one  who  understands  what  to  expect  and 
what  to  demand  over  a  period  of  time  instead  of  driving  at  all 
times  to  the  highest  peak. 

Also,  an  executive  must  remember  to  praise  when  good  work 
is  done.  A  person  does  not  mind  correction  if  sometimes  some- 
one will  say,  "You  have  done  a  good  job."  This  is  the  leveling 
process.     Praise  once  in  a  while ! 
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An  executive  must  never  be  too  busy  to  listen.  Executives 
who  are  always  too  busy  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  their  work- 
ers are  not  very  good  executives. 

And  the  last  rule  I  have  listed  is  that  an  executive  must  en- 
deavor to  explain  things  so  thoroughly  that  a  person  has  a  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  situation.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  a  job  if  you 
have  no  conception  of  the  reason  for  that  job.  Two  girls  were 
doing  a  unit  control  job  in  our  store.  One  day  the  buyer  said, 
"Those  girls  are  doing  a  terrible  job  on  that  clerical  work."  One 
girl  had  had  two  years  of  college  and  the  other  one  was  a  high 
school  graduate.  The  answer  from  the  girls  was,  "But  we  see 
no  sense  to  it."  This  clerical  work  was  a  factor  in  the  efficient 
and  profitable  operation  of  that  department.  After  the  buyer 
was  made  to  show  the  girls  the  importance  of  the  work  there  was 
never  a  word  against  their  efficiency.  The  buyer  had  not  shown 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  a  very  good  executive. 

An  executive  may  be  a  good  operator  of  his  own  department  and 
yet  not  be  a  real  leader.  There  are  other  qualities  that  enter  into 
the  factor  of  leadership.  Ordway  Tead  has  written  a  book  on 
the  art  of  leadership.  He  thinks  the  quality  of  friendship  is  very 
necessary  to  leadership.  Every  executive  may  not  have  this 
quality,  but  he  must  have  the  respect  of  his  associates. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  woman  executive.  Is  it  possible  for 
a  woman  to  have  these  qualities  that  lead  to  executive  leadership? 
Of  course.  There  is  no  sex  in  success.  You  get  ahead  because 
you  do  a  good  job.  You  might  get  there  a  little  easier  because 
you  are  a  man  and  sometimes  even  because  you  are  a  woman. 
The  woman  executive,  however,  usually  must  have  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  same  job  result.  She  must  do  a  better  job  than 
a  man  in  order  to  survive  on  that  particular  job.  As  a  rule  she 
has  to  be  directly  in  line  for  promotion  to  the  executive  job  but 
if  she  has  been  well  trained  and  is  capable  of  holding  the  job, 
she  seldom  fails  to  get  it  merely  because  she  is  a  woman. 

Sometimes  it  takes  much  longer  for  us  to  get  to  the  same  place 
as  a  man.  Our  ways  must  of  necessity  be  more  indirect.  My 
method  of  directing  men  is  to  try  to  make  them  feel  that  an 
order  has  never  been  issued  to  them.  It  is  more  indirect  and 
sometimes  it  takes  longer  but  it  doesn't  produce  in  them  any  feel- 
ing of  sex  inferiority  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  woman.  Consequently  the  antagonisms 
that  might  come  from  such  a  situation  are  avoided.  A  woman 
must  avoid  all  the  ordinary  pitfalls  that  come  from  success.  A 
woman  who  becomes  smug  on  her  job  and  assumes  the  attitude 
that  she  knows  it  all  has  not  only  reached  her  limit  but  is  apt 
to  go  back  very  quickly  the  other  way.  A  man  might  do  this 
and  still  be  able  to  maintain  sufficient  effectiveness  to  carry 
through  the  job,  but  a  woman  will  immediately  be  blamed  with 
too  many  things  over  which  she  has  no  control  if  she  shows  this 
attitude  in  her  work.  The  woman  executive  has  got  to  maintain 
within  herself  a  balance  and  an  analysis  of  how  she  got  there 
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and  why  she  is  there.  She  must  maintain  a  certain  humility  of 
spirit,  yet  a  definite  sense  of  job  values. 

I  think  women  have  many  natural  abilities  to  offer.  We  have  a 
love  of  beauty,  good  housekeeping  instincts,  and  an  excellent 
ability  to  handle  detail  work.  Women  have  made  great  advances 
in  advertising  work  in  the  large  stores  in  New  York.  In  fact 
today  they  head  the  advertising  departments  in  many  of  our 
largest  institutions.  In  discussing  the  quality  which  makes  them 
successful  in  this  particular  work  I  made  the  remark  to  an  ad- 
vertising manager  that  I  thought  it  was  because  a  woman  knows 
better  than  a  man  how  to  appeal  to  women  through  an  advertise- 
ment. He  stated  that  it  was  because  women  have  an  infinite 
patience  for  details,  and  a  good  advertisement  is  one  that  has  been 
re-written  many  times  in  order  to  make  it  sparkle.  He  said  that 
his  men  copywriters  would  get  a  good  idea  but  often  turn  it  out 
in  sloppy  fashion  because  they  did  not  have  the  patience  to  work 
it  through  to  a  complete  success. 

Women's  handicaps  are  that  we  are  too  sensitive  and  too  per- 
sonal until  we  have  been  in  business  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
even  then  we  do  not  always  learn.  We  have  not  as  good  a  sense 
of  sportsmanship  as  our  brothers.  We  perhaps  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  when  young  we  did  not  play  games  that  resulted  in  a 
good  sound  beating  whenever  we  did  not  play  the  game  fairly,  and 
consequently  we  have  developed  habits  of  taking  advantage  of  sit- 
uations through  poor  sportsmanship.  Boys  take  a  good  sound  beat- 
ing and  come  up  smiling.  They  can  take  it  on  the  chin,  but  we 
cannot.  I  do  not  mind  a  good  hard  cry,  but  I  am  concerned  with 
what  a  girl  is  bursting  into  tears  about. 

We  also  have  the  handicaps  of  tradition  against  doing  certain 
jobs  because  we  are  women.  As  an  illustration,  the  new  manager 
of  our  beauty  shop,  upon  taking  up  his  duties,  said,  "I  want  to 
teach  a  new  hair  cut  but  I  don't  want  to  teach  it  to  women.  They 
don't  know  how  to  cut  hair."  It  so  happens  that  we  have  in  our 
beauty  parlor  several  women  operators  who  are  excellent  hair 
cutters.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  this  man  that  the  women 
should  be  continued  in  this  particular  work,  even  though  they 
are  doing  it  successfully  and  have  a  following.  Situations  like 
this  come  up  often,  though  they  are  becoming  less  and  less 
frequent. 

One  reason  there  are  women  executives  today  is  because  we  are 
needed.  There  is  a  definite  place  for  us.  Women  do  the  actual 
buying  of  practically  90  per  cent  of  all  the  merchandise  purchased, 
and  undoubtedly  influence  to  a  great  extent  the  other  10  per 
cent.  Recently  I  asked  an  automobile  dealer,  "How  do  you  train 
your  salesmen?"  He  said,  "The  procedure  has  changed  entirely 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  great  influence  that  women  have  in 
the  purchasing  of  automobiles.  We  teach  salesmen  to  answer 
questions  that  are  technical,  but  also  to  take  into  consideration 
the  things  women  like  and  wish  to  know  about  cars."  If  we  in- 
fluence such  a  large  percentage  of  the  purchasing  power,  cer- 
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tainly  we  are  needed  in  the  industrial  world  that  supplies  the 
demands  of  this  power. 

The  chances  for  a  woman  to  become  an  executive  are  better 
today  than  they  have  been.  It  takes  patience  and  philosophy  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  maturity  and  experience.  After  se- 
curing an  executive  position,  we  have  many  responsibilities:  to 
the  job,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  sex.  Every  woman  who  suc- 
ceeds carries  women  to  a  new  high  and  every  woman  who  fails 
makes  it  just  that  much  harder  for  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Since 
many  of  our  shortcomings  are  still  attributed  to  our  sex  instead 
of  to  our  individual  abilities,  our  responsibility  to  our  sex  as  a 
whole  is  much  greater  than  is  that  of  men.  If  you  want  to  be 
an  executive  it  is  a  long  fight,  but  it  is  worth  it !  Yet  even  when 
you  get  there  the  job  is  not  finished.  You  have  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  women  who  are  there  and  of  those  who  are  coming 
along ! 

♦VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  A  CHANGING 

WORLD 

By  Bess  Bloodworth 

In  talking  to  business  and  professional  women,  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  a  better  right  to  speak  with  authority  to  business  women 
than  to  professional  women,  unless  years  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness tend  to  give  one  a  professional  rating.  While  some  of  our 
problems  are  different,  our  fundamental  problems  are  the  same 
and  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  that  of  human  relations.  We 
know  that  the  profit  motive  is  the  primary  principle  of  business. 
We  also  recognize  that  in  order  to  make  money  a  business  must 
build  an  organization,  and  that  to  build  an  organization  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  people.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  develop 
the  individual  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  individual  power  into 
group  power. 

I  want  to  review  briefly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
business  during  our  life  time.  Business  originally  was  on  a  small 
scale.  It  was  usually  owned  by  one  or  two  individuals  who  came 
closely  in  contact  with  all  their  employees.  The  employer  knew 
their  economic  and  social  problems.  Most  women  who  held  po- 
sitions in  those  days  did  so  only  for  economic  reasons.  There 
were  few  career  or  professional  women  and  the  only  woman  who 
worked  was  one  whose  family  required  her  assistance  to  avoid 
economic  disaster.  She  was  usually  given  a  position  by  a  friend 
of  the  family  who  expected  loyalty,  honesty  and  industry  of  her 
but  was  pleasantly  surprised  if  she  developed  skills.  She  received 
her  training  entirely  through  the  "trial  and  error"  method.  Very 
few  women  held  executive  positions.  Even  in  the  department 
stores  there  were  comparatively  few  women  buyers  and  those 
were  in  the  very  large  stores. 


*Given  before  the  Business  Woman's  Conference  at  Alabama  Col- 
lege, June  25,  1938. 
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As  business  began  to  grow  larger  and  "son"  returned  from  his 
scientific  college  training,  a  change  began  to  take  place.  Indus- 
trial engineers  such  as  Gant  and  Taylor  introduced  scientific 
management  which  involved  the  measuring  of  human  production. 
There  entered  a  different  measuring  device  for  individual  suc- 
cess. Besides  the  qualities  of  loyalty,  etc.,  there  came  a  demand 
for  speed,  accuracy  and  alertness.  About  this  same  time  women 
entered  industry  in  larger  numbers  as  stenographers,  factory 
workers,  and  clericals.  This  was  primarily  a  production  age  and 
so  much  thought  was  given  to  individual  production  under  the 
speed-up  system  that  there  developed  the  necessity  for  looking 
out  for  the  health  and  emotional  stability  of  the  worker.  This 
resulted  in  a  certain  type  of  welfare  work  in  plants,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  keep  the  workers  well  so  that  they 
could  produce.  Employers  also  had  to  develop  definite  training 
methods  in  order  to  increase  this  production,  and  only  those 
employees  survived  who  were  physically  fit,  mentally  alert,  very 
adaptable  and  flexible.  Many  of  the  women  who  had  entered 
business  in  the  small  business  era  and  who  were  middle-aged  by 
the  time  this  production  era  arrived  were  unable  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  and  since  there  was  no  thought  of  salvaging  the 
individual  by  re-training  processes,  they  simply  lost  out  entirely. 
However,  there  were  many  women  who  did  come  into  their  own 
during  this  period  and  showed  their  ability  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

During  all  these  years  there  was  a  process  of  educational  de- 
velopment going  on  which  was  changing  the  thinking  process  of 
the  worker.  Compulsory  education  began  to  show  results  and 
instead  of  the  worker  being  a  person  who  never  thought  beyond 
what  he  was  told  to  think,  he  found  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
He  lost  some  of  his  fear  of  the  boss  and  began  to  have  a  say  in 
his  own  development  versus  mere  production  records.  Guilds  and 
unions  were  developed  and  legislation  was  developed  for  women 
to  protect  them  against  unduly  long  hours  and  unsanitary  work- 
ing conditions. 

Besides  good  health,  there  came  a  demand  for  basic  intelli- 
gence, in  order  to  meet  constantly  changing  conditions.  The 
problem  of  human  contacts  in  a  highly  mechanized,  keenly  com- 
petitive world  made  necessary  great  emotional  stability  and  a  well 
integrated  personality.  Also  there  came  a  demand  for  definite 
educational  equipment  to  meet  the  continuous  development  of 
scientific  methods. 

How  have  women  met  the  challenge  in  this  human  engineering 
era?  I  should  say  that  some  have  met  it  extremely  well,  some 
only  fairly  well  and  some  very  poorly.  Those  who  have  met  it 
inadequately  have  been  the  ones  who  were  either  physically  unable 
to  meet  the  strain  or  mentally  unwilling  and  unable  to  make  the 
adjustment.  The  thousands  of  successful  business  and  profes- 
sional women  today,  however,  are  evidence  of  the  large  numbers 
who  could  make  the  grade. 
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This  change  is  still  going  on  and  we  are  still  being  challenged. 
I  rather  dislike  discussing  the  sex  question  in  business,  as  I  think 
there  is  no  sex  in  success.  It  comes  generally  as  a  result  of  hard 
work  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  job.  However,  if  you 
asked  me  the  question  "Is  it  a  man's  world?"  I  would  answer 
"It  is."  I  do  not  say  this  belligerently  because  I  think  they  still 
have  a  right  to  the  business  world.  We  have  been  in  business 
comparatively  few  years  and  our  greatest  business  in  the  world 
is  still  that  of  making  a  home  and  raising  a  family.  We  have 
made  such  a  great  invasion  in  man's  world  that  I  do  not  wonder 
there  is  resentment  against  us  at  times.  There  must  be  a  basic 
job-fear  on  the  part  of  the  male  when  he  sees  vast  hordes  of 
women  competing  for  his  job,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  often 
resents  us. 

We  are  also  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  at  times,  for  regardless  of 
how  business-like  our  attitude  is,  the  minute  we  introduce  our- 
selves into  a  business  situation,  the  sex  question  has  arisen,  even 
though  remotely.  I  have  served  on  a  number  of  committees 
where  I  was  the  only  woman.  The  minute  I  entered  these  meet- 
ings I  noticed  a  difference  in  the  trend  of  the  conversation,  a 
tension  in  the  air  that  was  probably  not  there  before  I  arrived, 
and  often  a  show  of  chivalry  by  all  the  men  rising  to  their  feet, 
which  immediately  placed  me  on  a  little  different  plane.  At  times 
it  took  quite  a  few  minutes  to  reduce  the  atmosphere  again  to  a 
perfectly  normal  business-like  one  where  we  were  all  thinking 
and  working  for  the  same  goal.  I  find  myself  often  hesitating 
to  express  an  opinion  when  I  am  in  the  minority,  because  I  know 
that  the  first  reaction  will  be  not  just  what  I  have  said,  but  "Is 
this  a  woman's  viewpoint?"  I  usually  wait  until  all  the  questions 
are  asked  at  a  men's  meeting  to  see  if  the  one  that  has  been 
burning  in  the  back  of  my  mind  will  have  a  like  effect  on  some 
male  mind  and  be  answered  for  me.  This  is  a  very  natural  feel- 
ing for  women  to  have.  However,  it  should  not  keep  us  from 
taking  our  place  and  we  must  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  should  meet  this  situation  not  by  being  antagonistic 
toward  our  men  fellow  workers,  as  so  many  women  are,  but  by 
facing  facts,  having  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  a 
more  objective  attitude  toward  our  own  abilities  and  limitations. 
We  should  expend  less  energy  on  contention  and  argument  and 
divert  this  into  an  effort  to  be  more  flexible  and  more  intelligent 
on  this  particular  situation. 

I  think  we  have  all  faced  the  fact  that  a  woman,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  same  job  as  a  man,  must  do  a  better  job.  If  she  only 
does  just-as-good,  she  has  nothing  to  offer  to  overcome  her  pos- 
sible handicaps. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  this  is,  "Are  women  their  own  worst  enemies?"  Too 
many  times  I  have  the  experience  of  having  some  woman  say  to 
me,  "Will  I  work  under  a  man  or  under  a  woman?"    I  have  had 
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women  buyers  make  the  remark,  "I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  work 
under  a  woman  merchandise  manager."  I  usually  ask  them 
"Why?"  And  their  answer  is,  "I  have  worked  under  a  woman 
executive  and  found  her  bossy,  smug  and  intolerant."  I  also  ask 
them  if  they  ever  saw  these  characteristics  in  a  man  for  whom  they 
worked  and  they  reply,  as  a  rule,  that  they  have.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  forgive  in  men  the  things  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  forgive  in  women !  Of  course,  I  do  not  condone 
this  attitude,  but  I  do  think  that  it  puts  a  great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility on  women,  particularly  when  we  get  into  the  "executive 
class."  We  cannot  afford  to  follow  a  man's  example  and  indulge 
in  temperament  or  become  smug  and  high-hat  from  authority;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  certainly  be  more  lenient  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  women  than  we  are. 

I  might  say  a  few  words  about  our  good  characteristics.  I 
think  we  are  tolerated  in  business  largely  because  we  are  needed. 
We  have  a  natural  sense  of  service,  our  woman's  intuition  is  often 
an  indication  of  real  creative  ability  and  we  are  usually  very  good 
at  detail  work.  Then  we  have  a  sense  of  orderliness.  Most  of  us 
have  some  sort  of  good  housekeeping  abilities  and  we  have  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  adornment  which  makes  us  of  par- 
ticular use  in  the  merchandise  field. 

The  only  word  of  warning  I  have  for  women  is  that  we  should 
face  our  handicaps  and  faults  and  plan  to  overcome  them.  We 
should  also  face  a  changing  world.  If  speed-up  is  necessary  in 
our  job,  let  us  do  it.  If  we  cannot  do  it,  then  seek  another  field 
intelligently  and  deliberately  without  waiting  to  have  it  forced  on 
us.  Remember  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the  people  who  fail 
do  so  because  of  lack  of  ability.  The  other  ninety-five  per  cent 
fail  due  to  undesirable  personality  traits  such  as  unwillingness  to 
adjust  to  new  situations,  lack  of  cooperation,  intolerance,  ir- 
responsibility and  poor  health. 

Let  us  plan  our  lives.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  maturity — for  fear 
means  failure.  Remember  that  science  has  proven  that  the  ability 
to  learn  is  not  affected  by  advancing  years.  Tests  on  adult  learn- 
ing have  shown  that  it  is  the  incentive  to  learn  at  any  age  that 
makes  us  acquire  new  knowledge.  Let  us  attempt  to  live  today 
and  tomorrow  and  not  yesterday  and  last  year.  Let  us  keep  up 
with  the  parade — mentally,  physically,  spiritually,  and  sincerely. 
Develop  a  working  philosophy.  Remember  what  one  of  the  old 
philosophers  said — "No  wind  is  favorable  to  the  man  who  does 
not  know  to  what  port  he  is  steering." 

And  finally,  I  would  remind  you  of  woman's  responsibility  to 
herself  and  to  her  sex.  Every  woman  who  succeeds  carries  wom- 
en to  a  new  high  and  every  woman  who  fails  is  apt  to  retard  the 
progress  of  her  whole  sex,  because  we  still  live  with  that  expres- 
sion— "Just  like  a  woman."  We  business  women  have  a  great 
responsibility  and  one  we  should  never  forget. 


PART  II. 

NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  WOMEN 

By  Mrs.  Mabel  Cheatham 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,   Birmingham 

The  girl  today  who  is  facing  the  problem  of  preparing  herself 
for  a  lucrative  occupation  or  profession  is  fortunate  in  having 
many  attractive  fields  to  select  from.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
take  the  time  to  describe  many  of  them,  so  I  am  going  to  touch 
briefly  on  those  occupations  which  for  generations  were  hallowed 
as  a  pursuit  for  men  only  and  which  women  have  more  recently 
invaded  with  such  remarkable  success. 

The  increase  in  scope  and  volume  of  woman's  activity  in  the 
world  of  affairs  during  the  twentieth  century  is  due  in  all  prob- 
ability to  the  unusual  conditions  during  the  World  War  when 
women  were  called  so  urgently  to  take  the  place  of  men  at  the 
plow,  in  the  factory  and  at  the  desk.  They  met  this  industrial 
crisis  quite  valiantly.  During  this  chaotic  period  of  replacing  men 
with  women,  many  adverse  conditions  were  met  and  endured,  and 
women  achieved  a  deserved  recognition  as  potent  factors  in  the 
industrial  world. 

ADVERTISING 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  and  rapid  success  has  been  made 
by  women  in  the  field  of  advertising.  The  position  of  women  in 
this  business  has  been  completely  altered  in  the  last  few  years. 
Whereas  they  used  to  be  tolerated  in  minor  activities,  today  they 
dominate  many  aspects  of  the  business. 

According  to  statistics,  667  general  magazines  and  1,908  daily 
newspapers  are  read  by  Americans.  Of  the  99%  of  general  ad- 
vertising placed  in  general  magazines  by  agencies,  women  write 
most  of  it. 

That  women  do  monopolize  certain  branches  in  the  field  is 
obvious  from  the  numbers  of  them  handling  entire  publicity  and 
copywriting  departments  of  metropolitan  department  stores. 

"It  all  boils  down  to  women  devising  schemes  to  sell  goods  to 
the  greatest  market — women,"  in  the  opinion  of  Dorothy  Dig- 
man  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  'Women  did  not  corner 
the  market,  nor  will  they.  A  place  was  made  for  them  because 
they  knew  more  about  the  things  women  will  buy."  And  women 
buy  80%  of  the  goods  sold.  Some  of  the  positions  found  in  the 
field  of  advertising  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

Advertising  Manager  Radio  Writer 

Advertising  Salesman  Research  Worker 

Art  Designer  Sign  Painter 

Copywriter  Type  Expert 

Display  Manager  Space  Buyer 
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Typograppier  Sketch  Artist 

Technical  Writer  Window  Decorator 

Engraver 

In  considering  this  field  it  is  desirable  that  one  have  a  thorough 
college  training  and  perhaps  a  special  advertising  course  in  addi- 
tion. It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  started,  for  the  requirements 
are  mostly  for  trained  persons,  but  once  started  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  the  prepared  individual.  A  good  copywriter,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Pegeen  Fitzgerald,  "can  advance  forever."  She  may 
begin  at  $20.00  per  week,  but  there  are  current  salaries  of  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  for  the  girl  of  unusual  ability  and 
ideas. 

DISPLAY 

As  a  profession,  Display — that  art  and  technique  of  selling 
through  plate  glass — is  comparatively  new.  It  is  an  almost  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  field  to  women  despite  the  fact  that  many  wom- 
en are  admirably  suited  by  talent  and  inclination  to  engage  in  this 
fascinating  work.  The  same  facility  some  women  have  for  ar- 
ranging flowers  attractively  in  a  bowl,  for  grouping  objects, 
hanging  pictures  properly,  setting  a  beautiful  table,  for  designing 
and  cutting — this  facility  which  so  many  women  possess,  for 
working  with  the  hands,  may  be  systematically  developed  to  qualify 
them  for  display  positions. 

Men  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  women  excel  in  home- 
making.  This  same  indefinable  something  which  they  seem  to 
impart  to  four  walls  is  being  utilized  today  to  make  the  stores 
more  inviting,  more  compatible  with  the  woman  customer's  own 
environment.  The  field  of  display  is  so  large,  still  so  undevelop- 
ed, that  opportunity  is  practically  endless.  Wherever  there  are 
goods  for  sale,  there  is  need  for  better  disp'ay.  Libraries,  muse- 
ums, office  buildings,  and  the  coming  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  offer  new  opportunities  in  this  field. 

The  trained  beginner  may  receive  from  $25.00  to  $35.00  a 
week,  and  the  experienced  display  manager  in  a  large  store,  where 
responsibility  is  considerable,  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  Al- 
though there  are  fewer  women  in  this  work  than  men,  their  num- 
ber is  increasing  rapidly  as  women  realize  the  opportunities  in 
this  pleasant,  lucrative  profession. 

BANKING 

The  number  of  women  of  professional  status  in  banking  has 
slowly  but  steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  The  file  and  library 
departments  offer  women  their  best  opportunities  to  learn  the 
stock  in  trade  of  banking  institutions.  Through  familiarity  with 
such  a  variety  of  material,  the  librarian  can  gain  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  details  of  the  business.  Few  women  receive  more  than 
$2,500  in  these  positions  and  the  majority  of  them  not  more  than 
$1,800.     Women  bookkeepers  have  in  a  few  instances  become  as- 
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sistant  treasurers  of  small  banks,  and  occasionally  they  have  ad- 
vanced into  managerial  positions  involving  supervision  of  trust 
funds  and  estates.  During  the  last  few  years  women's  depart- 
ments have  been  developed  in  some  of  the  larger  banks  and  wom- 
en are  emploved  as  supervisors  with  no  executive  responsibility. 
Salaries  run  $1,800,  $2,000  and  $2,500  a  year. 

Bond  saleswomen  are  becoming  more  and  more  successful  and 
the  few  pioneers  in  this  field  have  opened  an  interesting  and 
profitable  type  of  work  for  women.  It  is  impossible  to  give  def- 
inite figures  as  to  the  earning  capacity  of  women,  but  $4,000  a 
year  is  not  unusual  for  a  woman  who  has  been  in  the  field  sev- 
eral years. 

INSURANCE 

While  the  operation  of  an  insurance  company  depends  upon  an 
army  of  clerical  workers,  the  opportunities  for  a  career  in  life 
insurance  lie  in  management  of  one  of  the  various  "home"  or 
"branch"  office  departments  in  actuarial,  medical,  legal  or  finan- 
cial work,  or  in  personnel,  publicity  or  underwriting. 

Life  insurance  underwriting  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
women.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  an  independent  occupation  in  which 
the  individual  is  free  to  develop  the  business  to  the  extent  of  her 
ability.  It  is  healthful  because  it  is  a  combination  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  work  with  the  number  of  hours  and  amount  of  work  en- 
tirety under  the  individual's  control.  It  offers  to  women  the 
same  opportunities  and  the  same  compensation  that  it  does  to 
men,  thus  making  possible  almost  unlimited  financial  success  if 
one  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  And  the  price  is  hard  work,  study 
and  self-management. 

With  the  growing  variety  in  types  of  insurance  and  annuities 
and  with  the  flexibility  in  terms,  selling  demands  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  sociological  aspects  of  life  insurance  and  underlying 
principles,  and  involves  a  study  of  the  particular  needs  of  each 
client. 

While  there  are  more  women  past  thirty  who  start  in  insurance, 
tnere  is  no  reason  why  the  girl  in  her  twenties  should  not  succeed 
if  she  proceeds  correctly.  First  it  would  be  wise  to  consult  the 
faculty  advisers  or  any  others  who  can  advise  regarding  personal 
aptitude  and  ability.  The  next  step  would  be  to  add  to  one's 
course  of  studies  subjects  related  to  insurance,  such  as  economics, 
psychology,  sociology,  government,  banking  and  finance.  Such 
a  background  will  be  a  decided  asset  in  the  more  advanced  phases 
of  selling. 

Probably  no  other  business  offers  the  independence  and  se- 
curity of  position  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  opportunity  for 
service.  It  gives  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  know  how  many  estates  have  been  created  through  your 
activity,  how  many  dependents  will  be  made  comfortable  through 
your   initiative,   how   many   children   will   go   to   college  through 
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educational  plans  and  how  many  people  will  find  happiness  and 
security  in  old  age  through  retirement  plans  and  annuities  be- 
cause you  showed  them  how. 

Whatever  choice  one  makes  as  her  proper  field  of  endeavor, 
one  important  fact,  borne  out  by  statistics,  should  be  given  proper 
consideration.  The  only  guarantee  of  the  advancement  of  women 
beyond  routine  positions  is  the  "long  plan"  including  as  its  most 
important  elements  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  and  a 
professional  attitude  toward  it.  If  the  work  is  suitable  for  a 
woman,  if  her  training  is  thorough  and  her  interests  genuine, 
success  will  crown  her  efforts. 

THE   BUSINESS   SECRETARY 

By  Carrie;  K.  Andrews 

State   President.  Alabama   Federation  of   Business  and 

Professional   Women's    Clubs,    Montgomery 

The  secretarial  profession  is  a  very  old  one.  Three  thousand 
years  ago  scribes  were  busy  recording  the  conquests  and  ac- 
complishments of  kings,  writing  their  letters  and  royal  decrees, 
and  keeping  records  for  temple  priests,  public  officials  and  mer- 
chants. In  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  in  Palestine  and  later  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  secretary-scribe  was  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant citizen.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  centuries 
afterward,  the  secretary  became  more  and  more  important  as  a 
man  of  affairs.  Besides  being  the  confidential  clerk  of  a  king 
or  a  baron,  he  was  a  man  trained  in  public  life  who  often  rose  to 
a  position  of  great  power  and  responsibility.  In  modern  times  the 
great  expansion  of  business  and  industry  has  increased  the  need 
and  the  opportunities  for  secretaries,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  their  number  has  become  large. 

During  the  thousands  of  years  since  the  days  of  the  first  sec- 
retary, the  working  materials  of  the  profession  have  changed  but 
the  nature  of  the  secretary's  task  has  remained  essentially  the 
same.  In  place  of  tablets  of  clay  and  parchment  chronicles  we 
now  have  typewritten  records,  but  the  duties  of  the  ancient  scribe — 
recording  accurately  what  was  committed  to  him  and  keeping  his 
master's  confidential  affairs  secret — are  still  major  duties  of 
modern  secretaries,  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  other 
tasks  intrusted  to  them  depend  now,  as  then,  largely  upon  the 
alertness  and  capabilities  of  the  secretaries  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  change  has  been  the  shifting  of 
the  profession  from  men  to  women.  Formerly  the  secretary  was 
almost  invariably  a  man ;  now  the  secretary  is  usually  a  woman. 
Indeed,  although  there  are  still  many  positions  which  require  men 
secretaries,  the  position  of  private  secretary  has  become  in  most 
instances  one  which  can  best  be  filled  by  a  woman. 

The  requirements  of  the  modern  secretary  are  varied.  Some 
positions   call   for   a   large  amount   of   stenographic   work,   some 
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require  very  little ;  some  demand  specialized  knowledge  of  a  trade 
or  profession,  some  do  not.  All,  however,  demand  care  and  in- 
telligence in  the  handling  of  detail,  and  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  efficiency.  It  is  essential  for  most  secretaries,  and 
important  for  all,  that  they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  profession — shorthand  and  typewriting;  and 
that  they  be  able  to  do  good  letter  writing,  which  necessitates 
competent  spelling,  grammar  and  sentence  construction.  Some 
secretaries  even  have  to  know  bookkeeping  in  order  to  keep  per- 
sonal books,  etc.  Good  workmanship  and  efficiency  in  these 
fundamentals  of  the  position  are  the  necessary  bases  for  any 
advancement  or  success. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  position,  however,  whether  it  be  that 
of  assistant  to  a  business  executive  or  to  a  society  woman,  every 
good  secretary  knows  that  the  most  important  part  of  her  task  is 
that  which  lies  outside  its  routine  requirements.  She  knows  that 
the  routine  duties  are  important  and  that  she  must  perform  them 
with  fidelity  and  skill.  But  she  knows  also  that  mechanical  skill 
and  efficiency  may  easily  be  duplicated  or  replaced,  while  the 
intelligent  performance  of  her  unscheduled  duties,  her  ability  to 
assist  her  employer  in  matters  other  than  her  assigned  tasks,  can 
be  replaced  only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  She  knows  that 
what  makes  her  invaluable  to  her  employer  is  her  ability  to  take 
responsibility,  to  keep  several  steps  ahead  of  him,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  next  move.  She  must  be  able  to  think  and  plan 
ahead,  to  anticipate  his  needs  and  wishes. 

The  good  secretary  must  be  able  so  to  identify  herself  with  her 
employer's  point  of  view  that  she  can  answer  his  letters,  repre- 
sent him  before  callers,  make  minor  decisions  for  him  and  take 
charge  of  his  affairs  when  he  is  ill  or  absent.  She  is  able  to  do 
this  only  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent  observation  and  by  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  problems  of  her  employer. 

The  secretary's  position  is  as  exacting  as  it  is  important.  It 
requires  tact  and  courtesy,  alertness  and  energy,  accuracy  and 
adaptability.  Not  only  does  much  of  the  efficiency  of  her  em- 
ployer depend  upon  her ;  oftentimes  in  a  small  business  house 
even  the  efficiency  and  elimination  of  friction  in  the  office  also 
depend  upon  her.  Nowhere  is  courtesy  so  obviously  required  as 
in  the  making  and  cancelling  of  appointments  and  in  the  meeting 
and  dealing  with  callers  who  come  to  her  employer's  office. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  make  a  good  secretary,  then  remember  the 
following,  for  it  takes  these  to  make  a  really  good  business  secre- 
tary: 

Get  a  high  school  education  and  if  possible  a  college  education. 
You  should  finish  high  school  and  attend  college,  but  if  you  cannot 
attend  college,  then  be  sure  to  finish  high  school! 

Acquire  the  personal  characteristics  of  dependability,  neatness, 
leadership,  courtesy,  tact,  poise,  ability  to  take  direction. 

With  all  people  whom  you  wish  to  influence,  whose  loyalty  and 
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cooperation  you  desire,  make  it  a  point  to  deserve  and  gain  their 
personal  esteem.  Men  high  in  business  have  set  great  value  upon 
"personality."  They  recognize  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
man  can  have  is  the  power  to  win  the  liking  of  others  and  to 
inspire  personal  devotion.  We  are  all  salesmen  every  day  of  our 
lives — we  are  selling  our  ideas,  our  plans  and  our  energies  and  our 
enthusiasm  to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Personality, 
after  all,  is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  effect  we  have  on  other 
people.  If  we  succeed  in  selling  ourselves,  if  other  people  like  us 
and  our  plans,  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  good  personality. 

To  establish  a  good  reputation  and  gain  the  respect  of  others, 
bear  in  mind  that  modesty  and  sound  self -promotion  go  hand  in 
hand.  Take  care  to  be  modest  about  the  things  you  have  done,  or 
those  good  qualities  of  yours  that  are  bound  to  be  noticed  any- 
way. Remember  that  the  credit  others  give  you  of  their  own  ac- 
cord is  always  greater  than  any  credit  you  may  gain  by  making  a 
claim  yourself.  If,  however,  certain  of  your  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments or  traits  are  fairly  certain  to  be  overlooked,  follow  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  See  to  it  that  they  come  to  the  attention  of  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time. 

Watch  your  health — we  must  keep  our  bodies  in  condition  so  as 
to  stay  in  good  humor  and  be  genuinely  glad  to  see  people.  Be 
dignified — but  remember  that  it  is  even  more  important  to  be 
well  liked.  Make  it  a  point  to  learn  how  to  keep  secrets.  Re- 
member that  other  people  are  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  your  un- 
guarded remarks,  and  that  few  will  respect  your  confidences. 

Make  it  a  point  not  to  indulge  in  outbursts  of  temper,  except 
for  a  specific  purpose  when  you  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  handle  a  situation.  To  manage  people  successfully,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  not  only  how  to  fight,  but  even  more  when  to 
fight. 

The  good  secretary  knows  that  courtesy  helps  to  produce  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humor,  all  essential  to  a  good  working  atmos- 
phere. By  her  poise,  her  tact  and  her  courteous  manner,  she  con- 
tributes to  this  atmosphere  and  helps  to  maintain  it. 

Finally,  get  a  good  secretary's  desk  book,  which  gives  rules  for 
filing  alphabetically,  preparing  manuscripts  for  the  printer  and 
reading  proof,  compiling  bibliographies,  and  making  indexes  and 
arranging  itineraries.  It  will  include  also  chapters  on  the  more 
important  types  of  business  writing  which  the  secretary  must  do. 
Briefs,  reports,  minutes,  and  telegraph  and  cable  forms  are  con- 
sidered and  illustrated.  Letter  writing  is  discussed,  and  also  the 
various  forms  of  address  and  styles  of  composition.  Another 
section  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  good  writing  and  includes 
chapters  on  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and  similar  subjects. 
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TYPES   OF  OFFICE  WORK— PREPARATION 

By  Minnie  B.  Tracey 
Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science 

This  round  table  discussion  deals  with  the  many  types  of  office 
positions  calling  for  various  kinds  of  preparation.  When  one  is 
properly  trained,  opportunities  do  present  themselves — or  one 
may  catch  them  by  going  after  them,  in  spite  of  depressions  and 
recessions. 

You  may  start  out  as  a  stenographer  taking  notes  in  shorthand 
or  on  the  stenotype  machine.  Or  you  may  transcribe  from  dicta- 
phone records. 

Or  you  may  begin  as  a  cashier  sitting  on  a  high  stool  raking  in 
quantities  of  small  change.  Likely  you  will  be  receiving  and  re- 
cording remittances  coming  either  from  customers  personally  or 
through  the  mail,  and  it  may  be  your  duty  to  make  disbursements 
— disbursements  either  by  check  or  from  a  petty  cash  fund. 

A  cashier  is  merely  a  specialized  type  of  bookkeeper.  The 
bookkeeper  concerns  himself  with  the  keeping  of  accounts — ac- 
counts payable  or  receivable,  general  ledger  accounts,  reports  and 
the  like.  He  needs  to  be  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  debit  and 
credit  in  order  to  show  how  his  own  tasks  fit  into  the  picture  of 
the  business  taken  as  a  whole. 

If  one  is  to  operate  a  Burroughs  or  other  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  and 
skill — and  he  still  must  know  his  accounting  theory.  The  machine 
merely  makes  it  possible  to  do  more  work  of  the  kind  that  was 
formerly  done  by  hand. 

For  those  particularly  interested  in  machines,  there  are  openings 
for  calculator  or  comptometer  operators,  these  being  glorified  ad- 
ding machines  which  perform  all  four  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. There  are  a  great  number  of  machines  almost  superhuman 
in  their  performance. 

Most  offices  are  small  and  call  for  general  rather  than  highly 
specialized  work.  Someone  must  work  at  the  switchboard,  take 
telephone  calls,  answer  complaints  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
customer  feeling  he  has  done  a  favor,  meet  callers  and  send  them 
happily  on  their  way.  In  the  very  large  organization  there  may 
be  a  centralized  filing  department  with  many  operators,  but  in 
the  smaller  office  almost  anyone  will  have  access  to  the  files. 

Graduates  of  high  school  commercial  departments  are  capable 
of  filling  office  positions.  Generally  speaking,  however,  they 
should  not  expect  to  compete  on  a  longtime  basis  with  college 
graduates.  Some  with  only  high  school  training  have  been  strik- 
ingly successful,  but  many  of  these  have  done  additional  work  in 
night  school  or  by  correspondence. 

Often  high  school  business  training  is  a  preliminary  to  business 
college  or  college  work,  or  it  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
helping  oneself  through  college.     Its  non-vocational  use  is  not  to 
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be  disparaged.  Anyone  will  find  himself  better  educated  for 
having-  some  knowledge  of  business. 

Business  colleges,  of  course,  specialize  in  turning  out  office 
workers.  You  may  choose  a  secretarial  course  or  an  accounting 
course,  or  administration — the  choice  each  year  becomes  steadily 
wider.  You  will  usually  be  advised  not  to  limit  yourself  too  nar- 
rowly lest  it  be  difficult  to  place  you,  many  offices  making  use 
of  workers  with  rather  general  training. 

Business  colleges  today  tend  to  become  more  like  colleges.  Not 
only  do  they  offer  a  wide  selection  of  courses — some  of  them  go 
into  designing,  home  economics,  playwriting  and  other  fields — 
but  they  make  it  possible  for  their  students  to  engage  in  many 
outside  activities.  They  have  fraternities,  dramatics,  orchestras 
and  bands,  and  school  papers. 

As  for  colleges,  many  place  their  emphasis  on  commerce  and 
administration,  but  more  and  more  of  them  are  now  offering  sec- 
retarial training.  Some  of  them  give  two-year  courses,  and  others 
four-year  degree  courses.  In  these  you  may  reap  much  of  the 
benefit  of  college  with  its  atmosphere  and  associations  while  fit- 
ting yourself  to  fill  the  higher  types  of  business  positions. 

These  positions  may  be  secured  through  friends — business  men 
usually  find  it  profitable  to  add  to  their  staffs  the  friends  of  satis- 
factory employees — or  through  the  school  placement  bureau,  or 
some  city  or  state  employment  agency.  Or  you  may  take  civil 
service  examinations,  securing  the  necessary  information  from 
your  postmaster.  Many  advertise  successfully,  or  merely  leave 
applications  in  various  offices.  Following  this  latter  plan,  one 
needs  to  renew  her  contacts  from  time  to  time. 

Once  you  have  secured  the  position,  there  are  two  qualities 
which  will  enable  you  to  hold  it — or  advance  beyond  it.  Naturally 
you  need  to  be  efficient.  Your  previous  training  should  have 
fitted  you  for  your  beginning  position,  but  there  will  often  be 
points  upon  which  you  will  need  to  inform  yourself.  Keep  up- 
to-date.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  business  in  which  you  are 
interested,  and  if  you  are  ambitious,  prepare  yourself  for  a  higher 
position  by  continuing  your  training.  Remember  that  they  called 
your  graduation  day  Commencement. 

Just  as  important  as  ability  is  your  personality.  You  must  get 
along  with  your  fellow  workers  as  well  as  with  your  superiors. 
If  there  are  two  people  being  considered  for  promotion,  the  one 
with  the  brighter  smile  will  be  chosen,  even  though  the  other  may 
have  a  little  edge  on  ability. 

What  you  need  to  do  then,  is  to  make  up  your  mind  definitely 
what  you  wish  to  do,  train  for  that  work,  and  make  up  any  per- 
sonality deficiencies  you  may  have.  If  you  will  do  that,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  room  for  you  in  the  business  world,  and  you 
should  have  a  very  interesting  and  successful  experience  as  an  of- 
fice worker. 
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OFFICE  OPENINGS  FOR  WOMEN 
IN  ALABAMA 

By  Minnie  B.  TracEy 
Assistant  Professor  of   Secretarial   Science 

You  who  are  choosing  business  as  your  career  are  fortunate  in 
that  you  need  not  lead  a  humdrum  existence  or  follow  the  well- 
beaten  paths  of  life.  The  field  is  so  wide  that  I  am  confining  my 
remarks  to  office  openings  in  which  you  would  be  interested — 
particularly  those  in  Alabama.  There  are  so  many  opportunities 
that  you  may  regard  the  world  as  your  market  place,  where  you 
may  pick  and  choose  your  wares,  sample  them  if  need  be,  return 
them  if  they  do  not  suit,  and  keep  those  which  are  to  your  liking, 
provided  only  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  adequate 
training  and  pleasing  business,  personality. 

The  state  of  Alabama  has  many  industries  all  of  which  have 
office  openings  from  time  to  time.  There  are  the  iron  and  steel, 
the  clay,  marble  and  limestone,  and  coal  and  lumber  industries. 
Many  of  these  goods  are  not  only  produced,  but  are  converted  into 
manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  articles  within  the  state. 
Our  many  textile  mills  manufacture  denim,  twill,  shirting,  drill, 
and  other  woven  fabrics.    At  Mobile  we  have  ship  repair  works. 

Then  there  are  the  many  retail  and  wholesale  outlets  for  these 
and  other  products.  If  you  work  in  the  office  of  a  store,  not 
only  will  you  have  pleasant  working  conditions  and  a  reasonable 
salary,  but  that  salary  will  undoubtedly  be  augmented  by  discounts 
on  your  own  purchases. 

And  Alabama  is  served  by  several  railroads.  You  cannot 
make  a  mistake  in  working  for  a  railroad.  They  pay  good  sal- 
aries; work  is  reasonably  steady;  office  conditions  are  pleasant; 
and  these  companies  are  extremely  liberal  in  their  vacation  policies. 
Not  only  do  they  give  time  off,  but  they  furnish  transportation 
so  that  you  may  enjoy  that  time  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  you  work  for  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance,  you  may 
travel  to  Miami,  and  you  may  go  free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  to 
Havana  or  other  points  of  interest.  Speaking  of  railroad  vaca- 
tions in  general,  one  of  my  friends  has  been  planning  an  Alaskan 
cruise.  Another  woman  I  know  took  the  train  from  her  small 
Arizona  town  to  Los  Angeles;  sailed  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pana- 
ma ;  flew  from  Panama  down  into  Colombia  in  South  America, 
where  she  remained  for  several  weeks;  flew  back  to  the  coast 
where  she  boarded  a  steamer  which  stopped  in  Jamaica  enroute 
to  New  York;  took  the  train  to  Montana;  and  then  returned  to 
her  Arizona  home.  She  paid  her  airplane  fare,  her  pullman,  her 
meals,  and  tips.    The  rest  of  her  transportation  was  free. 

Most  of  you  probably  prefer  to  remain  at  home  in  Alabama. 
Remember  that  Alabama  is  a  state  of  few  cities.  If  you  happen 
to  live  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  or  Mobile,  you  are  fortunate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  variety  of  opportunities.    As  you  start 
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out  in  the  business  world  you  will  find  that  it  is  easiest  to  begin 
in  your  own  home  town.  The  people  there  are  your  friends  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  experience  that  you  will  need 
before  you  can  go  far  afield. 

Or  perhaps  you  can  work  in  your  own  county.  Most  of  the 
county  agents,  for  instance,  hire  stenographers  or  other  clerical 
helpers.     Perhaps  there  will  be  openings  in  your  court  house. 

Our  Business  Law  class  journeyed  to  Birmingham  this  spring 
to  visit  court  and  the  members  of  the  class  were  so  favorably  im- 
pressed that  they  all  wished  to  work  in  a  court  house.  And  they 
would  not  be  making  a  mistake.  There  are  many  lucrative  posi- 
tions there  for  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  secretaries,  machine 
operators,  file  clerks,  and  general  office  workers.  One  of  the 
more  unusual  positions  in  Birmingham  was  that  of  photostat  op- 
erator, a  place  held  by  a  woman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  pic- 
tures of  legal  documents  and  develop  them  in  the  dark  room. 

You  will  probably  go  to  Montgomery  if  you  work  for  the 
State.  These  positions  are  secured  by  influence,  by  examination, 
and  by  building  up  a  reputation  for  being  an  unusually  good 
worker. 

We  must  not  forget  the  governmental  agencies,  notably  the 
TVA  in  Alabama.  These  offer  very  good  salaries,  and  the  ex- 
aminations are  given  from  time  to  time  in  various  localities.  We 
give  them  here  on  the  campus  for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 

There  is  no  better  employer  than  Uncle  Sam  himself.  If  you 
wish  to  work  for  him,  take  the  civil  service  examinations.  These 
are  given  frequently  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Ask  your 
postmaster  for  detailed  information  about  them  and  watch  for  no- 
tices in  the  post  office.  There  you  will  find  out  what  examina- 
tions are  to  be  given,  when  they  are  to  be  given,  and  something 
of  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  pay  is  usually  quoted  as 
within  a  certain  range.  That  means  that  you  begin  at  the  lowest 
figure,  but  that  promotion  is  from  the  ranks. 

Almost  anyone  may  take  the  examinations.  You  have  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States ;  sometimes  there  are  age  limits  for 
the  different  positions;  you  must  pass  a  physical  examination  be- 
fore you  may  enter  upon  your  duties ;  and  of  course  you  need  the 
preparation,  experience,  and  ability  called  for  in  the  position  for 
which  you  are  being  examined. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  take  several  examinations — every  one  for 
which  you  might  possibly  qualify.  The  joy  of  it  is  that  in  case  you 
fail  no  one  need  know  of  it  except  someone  away  off  in  Washing- 
ton. You  pass  with  a  grade  of  90%.  That  means  that  your  name 
will  be  placed  on  the  register  and  you  will  be  eligible  to  call  dur- 
ing a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years — in  some  cases  the  en- 
tire register  may  be  extended.  As  the  vacancies  occur,  those  in 
charge  call  for  these  registers,  and  investigate  applicants  whose 
names  appear  near  the  top  of  the  list.  That  is  why  it  is  well  to 
take  more  than  one  examination ;  you  may  be  more  fortunate  in 
some  than  in  others  and  be  nearer  the  top  of  the  list.     Once  you 
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are  called  you  are  put  on  probation  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
a  year.  After  that  you  may  consider  your  appointment  as  per- 
manent. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  service:  Panama  Canal,  In- 
dian service,  lighthouse,  veterans,  geological  survey,  and  numer- 
ous others.  You  may  elect  to  enter  the  departmental  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  you  may  go  into  field  service  which  will 
take  you  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  Naturally  the  less 
you  restrict  the  territory  of  your  interest,  the  sooner  you  may 
hope  to  see  your  ambitions  realized. 

You  see,  then,  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  Alabama 
women  trained  in  business, — some  right  here  at  home  in  Alabama, 
others  beckoning  to  you  from  the  distance.  The  only  require- 
ments are  that  you  have  natural  ability,  that  you  train  yourself 
adequately,  and  that  you  develop  your  business  personality.  If 
you  will  do  that,  you  should  be  very,  very  happy  in  the  career  of 
your  choosing. 

DIETETICS 

By  Margaret  E.  Heap 
Instructor   in   Home   Economics 

The  question  always  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  what  causes  a  per- 
son to  choose  a  certain  career.  Here  are  a  few  reasons  that  might 
influence  you  to  enter  the  field  of  dietetics :  You  have  heard  that 
it  is  "easy  work";  it  just  sounds  interesting;  there  are  many 
branch  occupations  connected  with  it ;  you  know  a  dietitian ;  you 
always  made  good  grades  in  food  courses ;  you  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  and  why  the  body  is.  developed  by  the  food  it  is  fed ; 
and,  like  the  little  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  policeman  or  fireman  so 
he  can  wear  the  uniform  with  brass  buttons,  perhaps  to  you  the 
dietitian's  uniform  holds  glamour  too. 

In  training  for  work  in  dietetics  the  first  step  is  to  get  a  gen- 
eral background  by  taking  as  many  food  and  nutrition  courses  as 
you  can  while  in  high  school.  This  is  followed  by  the  regular 
home  economics  course  in  college  plus  special  courses  for  nutri- 
tion majors.  Additional  training  and  experience  may  be  obtained 
by  serving  as  laboratory  assistant  in  college,  as  student  dietitian 
in  hospitals  or  other  institutions,  and  by  doing  post  graduate  work. 

There  are  many  fields  open  to  dietitians.  If  you  lean  toward 
teaching,  there  are  high  schools,  colleges  and  hospitals.  For  ac- 
tual active  work  the  hospitals,  colleges  and  other  institutions  con- 
cerned with  feeding  people  have  need  of  dietitians  to  plan  meals 
and  manage  their  food  problems.  Cafeterias,  restaurants  and 
tea  rooms  offer  possibilities  as  manager  or  owner.  (Large  capital 
is  needed  to  be  an  owner.)  Research  work  leads  two  ways:  pure- 
ly scientific, — the  study  of  foods  and  the  way  they  affect  the 
body;  and  practical, — application  of  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search to  everyday  life,  such  as   supplying  certain  minerals  and 
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vitamins  to  foods.  The  possibilities  for  dietetic  field  work  are 
becoming  larger  each  year.  Field  workers  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  city  governments,  private  corporations,  etc. 
to  aid  in  the  food  and  health  problems  during  disasters  such  as 
floods,  tornadoes,  unemployment  and  other  relief  emergencies. 

The  salaries  are  usually  determined  by  the  type  of  the  position. 
There  are  two  general  types :  non-executive  and  executive.  The 
non-executive's  salary  on  an  average  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  vocational  home  economics  teacher's  salary  on  a  monthly 
basis.  The  executive's  salary  might  be  as  much  as  two  or  three 
times  the  salary  of  a  non-executive.  These  positions  are  usually 
for  the  entire  year  as  compared  with  the  teacher's  salary  for  the 
usual  school  months.  The  executive's  job  is  usually  a  step-up 
from  a  non-executive's  job. 

The  teaching  and  research  work  give  more  free  time  away  from 
the  job.  Usually  there  is  a  daily  work  period  comparable  to  that 
of  an  office  job,  affording  free  lunch  hours  and  evenings.  The 
dietitian  in  a  hospital  or  institution  has  to  be  on  the  job  every  day 
before  breakfast  and  stay  until  after  the  evening  meal.  Any  in- 
stitutional work  of  this  kind  involving  the  serving  of  meals  is 
time-consuming  and  very  confining.  Ordinarily  room,  board  and 
possibly  laundry  are  included  in  the  salary.  If  there  is  an  as- 
sistant there  are  afternoon  hours  off  once  or  twice  a  week  or  a 
weekend  now  and  then.    You  live  with  and  on  the  job. 

Information  concerning  opportunities  for  dietetic  work  may 
be  secured  from  the  Civil  Service  Bureau  in  Washington,  teach- 
ers of  home  economics,  people  doing  this  type  of  work,  and  ex- 
ecutives in  institutions  or  business  concerns  that  have  a  need  for 
dietitians  in  their  operations. 

TEACHING  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

By  Laura  B.  Hadley 
Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

You  have  been  listening  to  lectures,  talking  with  people  and 
taking  tests  since  you  came  here  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  basis 
for  answering  the  question, — What  kind  of  work  shall  I  prepare 
myself  to  do?  All  of  us  have  attempted  to  tell  you  something 
that  will  help  you  in  working  out  the  answer  to  your  question. 
We  can  do  three  things  for  you :  We  can  suggest  possible  occu- 
pations, help  you  raise  helpful  questions  about  the  fields  of  work 
that  interest  you,  and  possibly  help  you  find  some  of  the  facts  that 
you  need  to  know  in  order  to  answer  these  questions. 

Home  economics  teaching  is  an  occupation  that  has  been  sug- 
gested to  you  and  I  am  here  to  help  you  raise  the  questions  and 
to  supply  some  of  the  information  that  may  help  you  to  decide 
whether  or  not  that  is  what  you  want  to  do.  The  questions  are 
much  the  same  for  any  occupation : 

1.  Will   I   be  happy  in  this  occupation? 

2.  What  kind  of  work  does  it  require?     What  will  I  do  if  I  go 
into  it? 
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3.  Will  I  succeed  in  it?     What  kind  of  people  do  succeed  in  it? 

4.  What  kind  of  training  will  I  need?  How  long  will  it  take? 
What  will  it  cost?     Where  can  I  get  it? 

5.  Will  I  be  able  to  get  a  job?  What  are  the  opportunities  for 
promotion   or  advancement? 

6.  Since  a  girl  must  consider  not  only  the  wage-earning  job  but 
the  very  important  fact  that  for  her  homemaking  is  almost 
surely  to  be  her  occupation  also,  she  must  consider  whether  or 
not  (1)  she  wants  to  give  up  her  wage-earning  job  when  she 
marries  or  (2)  carry  on  in  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and 
professional  worker. 

In  general,  the  girl  who  makes  the  former  choice  should  not 
spend  too  much  on  training  for  a  wage  earning  job;  the  one  who 
makes  the  latter  should  choose  work  that  can  be  done  success- 
fully by  a  woman  who  also  manages  a  home  and  one  from  which 
married  women  are  not  barred  by  prejudice  or  special  rulings. 
Girls  making  both  choices  should  include  in  their  plans  prepara- 
tion for  successful  homemaking.  No  girl  wants,  deliberately,  to 
rule  this  out  of  her  life,  and  I  hope  none  of  you  would  be  willing 
to  do  a  poor  job  of  it.  The  field  of  home  economics  offers  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  this  respect.  Many  employers  still  object  to 
married  teachers  but  the  prejudice  is  gradually  disappearing.  Ev- 
ery year  we  have  an  increasing  number  of  married  women  teach- 
ing home  economics.  The  profession  is  enriched  by  their  contri- 
bution, and  teaching  children  in  school  is  a  good  background  for 
teaching  children  in  the  home. 

Will  you  be  happy  teaching  home  economics  ?  I  think  you  need 
to  ask  yourself  why  you  are  considering  it.  Is  it  because  your 
parents  want  you  to? — because  it  looks  as  though  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  get  a  job  and  you  need  the  money?  a  "stop-gap"  job  un- 
til you  get  married?  a  stepping  stone  to  some  business  job?  you 
can't  think  of  anything  else  to  do?  None  of  these  reasons  are 
very  good  guarantees  that  you  will  be  happy  or  successful.  Do 
you  really  love  children  and  young  people?  Have  you  enjoyed 
teaching  Sunday  school  classes  or  leading  the  Camp  Fire  girls? 
Do  you  really  like  the  home  economics  work  you  have  had  in 
school  ?  Did  you  like  your  home  economics  teacher  ?  Do  you  want 
to  be  of  real  service  to  society?  If  you  can  say  "yes"  to  these 
questions,  you  probably  have  the  interest  you  need  to  succeed  and 
be  happy  in  home  economics  teaching. 

What  does  home  economics  teaching  include?  Home  economics 
teaching  positions  are  found  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
special  schools,  evening  schools,  and  colleges.  The  home  econo- 
mics courses  in  the  secondary  schools  include  all  phases  of  home- 
making  activities,  and  courses  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls. 

Will  you  get  a  job?  What  are  the  opportunities  in  teaching 
home  economics? 

The  opportunity  to  teach  is  a  privilege  rather  than  a  right  and 
there  is  not  an  oversupply  of  really  good  teachers.  You  who  are 
just  beginning  your  training  have  a  real  challenge.  The  satisfac- 
tions to  be  found  in  teaching  are  many:     The  pleasure  of  work- 
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ing  with  young  people,  of  contributing  to  community  activities, 
and  of  having  desirable  social  and  professional  contacts ;  long 
vacations  which  offer  opportunity  for  study,  travel,  recreation, — 
and  occasionally  earning  additional  money ;  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue preparation  for  homemaking  while  carrying  on  professional 
work;  possibilities  of  a  permanent  position  if  you  succeed;  finan- 
cial rewards  sufficient  for  an  acceptable  standard  of  living  (be- 
ginners receive  from  $75  to  $125  per  month ;  successful  experienc- 
ed teachers,  $1,800  to  $2,000  a  year).  A  few  home  economics 
teachers  teach  one  or  more  subjects  in  addition  to  home  economics. 
What  are  the  requirements  for  success  in  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics? 

(1)  As  in  most  occupations,  we  know  that  possession  of  the 
desirable  personal  qualities  is  essential.  The  following  personal 
traits  seem  to  distinguish  the  successful  from  the  unsucessful  home 
economics  teacher :  independence,  adaptability,  management,  sense 
of  responsibility,  resourcefulness,  good  judgment,  good  attitude 
toward  criticism,  high  standards,  poise,  tact  and  courtesy,  profes- 
sional attitude,  leadership,  discretion,  command  of  English,  pleas- 
ing voice,  attractive  personal  appearance,  interest,  enthusiasm. 

(2)  A  reasonable  degree  of  intellectual  ability  and  attainment 
in  scholarship — a  well-rounded  general  education.  If  you  have 
been  in  the  lowest  third  of  your  high  school  class,  you  probably 
should  not  consider  teaching. 

(3)  A  real  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

(4)  Sufficient  skill  in  homemaking  activities  to  be  able  to  do 
things  well,  as  well  as  to  talk  about  them.  This  includes  manage- 
ment skills  and  also  other  work  skills. 

(5)  A  sound  philosophy  of  home  and  family  life. 

(6)  Ability  to  teach.  This  means  understanding  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  general  and  vocational  education;  a  real  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  children  and  young  people  as  well  as 
teaching  skills. 

(7)  Professional  behavior.  This  includes  knowing  the  re- 
quirements and  responsibilities  placed  upon  members  of  a  profes- 
sion and  a  willingness  to  accept  these  responsibilities. 

(8)  Ability  to  meet  legal  requirements.  In  this  state,  voca- 
tional home  economics  teachers  must  graduate  from  the  four- 
year  course  in  an  approved  institution  and  meet  requirements  for. 
a  special  vocational  license  issued  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

"Teaching  is  neither  a  winter  job  for  a  farm  hand,  a  temporary 
source  of  pin-money  for  a  girl  while  she  waits  to  be  married,  nor 
a  mere  stepping-stone  to  a  career  in  another  profession  or  occu- 
pation. When  conceived  fully  in  all  its  infinite  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  humanity,  we  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  nation's  teachers — if  the  nation's  children  and  the  nation's  life 
are  not  to  suffer — must  represent  in  their  background  and  in  their 
method  the  very  best  in  the  nation's  life." 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  FIELD   OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

By  Anna  Drake: 
Associate  Demonstration  Agent,  Alabama  Power  Company, 

Gadsden 

Let  us  define  the  words  "home  economics."  My  dictionary 
gives  us  this :  "The  science  and  art  of  dealing  with  home  making 
and  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community;  theory  and  prac- 
tice concerning  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, conditions  of  living,  the  use  of  the  income,  the  care  and 
training  of  children."     This  to  me  covers  a  lot  of  territory. 

These  multitudinous  duties  in  the  home  would  seem  to  be 
enough  for  women,  who  as  you  know  are  so  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "clinging  vine,"  the  weaker  sex,  the  ones  to  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  and  worshipped  by  men.  However,  home  economics  en- 
tered the  commercial  field  when  the  occupations  were  taken  from 
the  home  by  machinery  and  factories  and  brought  to  commerce. 
Then  woman  with  her  indomitable  will  soon  followed  and  with 
her  experience  along  these  lines  took  her  place  in  the  broader 
fields  of  commerce.  Since  then  she  has  not  only  held  that  place 
with  distinction,  but  she  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  and  reaching 
out  into  new  fields  where  she  is  now  being  welcomed.  In  all 
vocations,  however  diversified,  the  same  basic  principles  of  prep- 
aration are  necessary.  One  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  her  chosen  vocation.  Knowing  its  aims  and  objects  she  will 
be  in  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  work  of  preparation  necessary  to  fill  that  position  competent- 
ly. Since  no  one  enjoys  the  prospect  of  making  a  life-long  strug- 
gle and  then  failing  in  the  end,  let  us  carefully  consider  some  of 
the  careers  in  the  field  of  home  economics  and  try  to  decide  where 
we  can  do  the  best  work  and  be  happiest  on  the  job. 

Would  you  like  to  direct  a  clothing  center?  The  work  is  similar 
to  teaching  and  the  training  is  along  the  same  lines.  You  will  be 
successful  if  you  are  artistic,  adept  with  your  needle,  have  good 
taste  in  color  combination,  and  love  this  work.  In  working  with 
such  a  center  the  effort  is  to  guide  public  thought  and  training  in 
textile  and  clothing  matters  vital  to  women. 

A  system  of  education  has  rapidly  developed  throughout  the 
country  directed  to  teaching  people  in  both  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities the  various  phases  of  textiles  and  clothing.  Demands 
on  the  part  of  consumers  to  know  more  about  the  making  and  se- 
lecting of  clothes,  and  to  understand  conditions  governing  their 
cost,  have  opened  the  way  for  the  specialists  in  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles to  extend  their  knowledge  from  the  colleges  to  the  buyers  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  organization  of  centers  for  clothing  infor- 
mation becomes  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  director  of  such  a  center  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  work  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
commercial  world,  to  gather  and  put  in  available  form  informa- 
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tion  from  all  sources,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  guiding  the 
trend  of  public  opinion,  to  arrange  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  desire  it,  and  so  to  organize  that  the  center  becomes  an  es- 
sential unit  for  the  service  of  the  community. 

Are  you  contemplating  teaching  home  economics?  Then  you 
will  require  a  college  education.  While  acquiring  this  you  will 
learn  the  duties  of  the  teacher  whether  in  high  school  or  college, 
as  you  will  be  required  to  do  some  teaching  in  order  to  graduate. 

Have  you  a  preference  for  home  demonstration  work  as  an 
agent  in  the  county?  This  work  is  a  stepping  stone  for  promotion 
to  state  agent.  Home  demonstration  work  is  the  name  applied  to 
that  modern  type  of  extension  work  with  women  which  implies 
the  organization  of  the  women  of  a  locality  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  improving  housekeeping  practices  and  solving  the  every- 
day problems  of  homemaking — especially  those  common  to  the 
rural  sections — with  the  assistance  or  under  the  guidance  of  a 
trained  worker  who  is  termed  the  "Home  Demonstration  Agent." 

Her  salary  and  expenses  are  usually  paid  from  Federal,  State 
or  County  funds.  The  program  of  work  that  this  demonstration 
agent  undertakes  in  a  county  is  determined  by  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  people.  Through  the  work  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent  a  tremendous  service  has  been  rendered  during  recent  years 
to  the  women  of  America.  While  a  provision  of  Congress,  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  contemplated  an  agent  in  every  agricultural 
county,  this  worker  actually  is  employed  only  as  there  is  a  de- 
mand from  the  people  in  the  county  for  her  service  and  when 
some  part  of  her  salary  and  expenses  are  assumed  by  the  local 
people. 

If  you  have  a  flair  for  writing,  why  not  try  journalism?  Most 
large  magazines  and  daily  papers  employ  both  writers  and  artists 
in  their  homemaking  columns. 

Are  you  air-minded?  Then  try  to  qualify  as  an  airplane  hos- 
tess. Unfortunately  the  prospects  of  employment  here  are  about  as 
remote  as  in  the  movies.  There  are  only  three  air  hostesses  to 
every  million  women  in  the  United  States,  and  some  months  ago 
the  Air  Transport  Association  reported  a  waiting  list  of  one 
thousand  applicants.  The  requirements  for  these  positions  are 
very  strict  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  satisfying  human  desires 
than  cosmetology.  You  might  enjoy  making  people  beautiful  \ 
This  profession  has  broadened  perceptibly  in  recent  years,  and 
now  calls  for  efficiency,  thorough  training,  and  a  higher  social 
standing  than  previously. 

If  you  adore  traveling,  why  not  train  for  demonstration  work 
with  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  who  tie  in  with  the  news- 
papers all  over  the  United  States?  This  work  would  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  you 
gainful  occupation. 

Suppose  you  possess  some  of  the  requisites  of  an  executive,  and 
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you  also  love  young  people.  As  manager  or  dietitian  in  a 
Y.M.C.A.  or  Y.W.C.A.,  a  college  dining  hall  or  tea  room,  you 
will  have  an  admirable  place.  The  World  War  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  demand  for  trained  dietitians  and  the  demand  continues  to 
grow  with  the  increased  interest  of  the  public  in  foods  and  nu- 
trition. 

Public  utilities  employ  many  women  in  demonstration  work 
as  part  of  their  public  relations  activities.  After  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  utility  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  work  is  interest- 
ing, varied,  pleasant  in  relations,  and  offers  field  for  advance- 
ment along  many  lines.  To  enter  this  field  now  one  is  required 
to  have  a  college  education  in  home  economics,  or  its  equivalent, 
with  specialization  in  home  economics;  and  practical  housekeep- 
ing experience  much  of  which  she  can  gain  in  her  own  home. 
Helpful  also  are  experience  and  training  in  office  administration, 
ability  in  organization,  ability  to  speak  in  public  and  write  for  the 
press,  a  pleasing  personality  and  good  health. 

Tact  is  a  great  asset  in  this  work,  for  you  must  meet  your 
public  in  a  manner  to  make  friends  for  your  employer,  the  utility 
you  represent.  To  the  public  in  general  you  are  that  utility,  and 
the  responsibility  rests  largely  with  you  just  how  that  public 
views  your  employer.  One  must  understand  the  problems  of  the 
company,  be  familiar  with  its  policies  and  carry  out  these  pol- 
icies to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

NURSING 

By  Elizabeth  T.  McDonnell,  R.N. 
Head  of   Nurses'  Registry,   Birmingham 

"Nursing"  stands  for  all  of  the  activities  in  which  professional 
nurses  engage  as  nurses.  It  includes  institutional  nursing — care 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals ;  private  duty  nursing — caring  for  one 
patient  at  home  or  in  a  hospital ;  public  health  nursing — caring 
for  and  teaching  health  to  people  in  their  homes.  Nursing  is 
primarily  an  occupation  for  women,  men  representing  only  four 
per  cent  of  the  group. 

The  modern  development  of  nurse  training  began  with  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  in  1854.  First  attempts  to  organize  training 
schools  were  at  Bellevue,  New  Haven  Hospital  and  Massachusetts 
General  in  1873. 

Nursing  as  a  profession,  while  one  of  the  youngest,  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  organization  and  the  demand  for  nurses  trained 
in  approved  schools  has  developed  rapidly.  The  nursing  profes- 
sion is  second  in  the  number  of  women  employed. 

Nurses  care  for  people.  They  like  people  and  they  look  after 
them.  With  skill  and  deftness  they  bring  physical  comfort,  and 
by  patience  and  understanding  they  bring  cheer  and  calm  to  the 
sick  room.  They  must  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  condi- 
tions. 
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Nurses  teach  people  how  to  guard  against  illness,  work  side  by 
side  with  doctors  in  healing  the  sick,  help  the  weak  to  become 
strong,  teach  the  well  how  to  keep  well,  and  aid  in  solving  health 
problems  of  the  community. 

Good  general  health  is  of  course  the  first  qualification  for 
a  student  nurse.  The  nature  of  the  work  requires  that  she  be  on 
her  feet  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  She  must  have  good  eye- 
sight, good  hearing,  good  physique  and  a  pleasant  voice. 

Her  duties  demand  that  she  be  faithful,  trustworthy,  reliable 
and  willing  to  serve.  A  nurse  must  be  able  to  take  orders  and  be 
cheerful  and  pleasant  despite  criticism. 

In  order  to  become  a  nurse,  first  you  must  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  a  good  school  of  nursing. 

You  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36.  You  should  be 
a  high  school  graduate,  and  preferably  should  have  graduated  in 
the  upper  half  of  your  class. 

There  are  a  number  of  Nursing  Schools  called  University 
Schools  where  two  years  of  college  work  is  a  prerequisite.  Two 
schools,  the  Yale  and  Western  Reserve  Schools  of  nursing,  now 
require  that  the  applicants  be  college  graduates. 

Requirements  of  schools  vary  but  here  is  a  good  example  of 
entrance  requirements : 

4  years  of  English. 

2  years  of  science — chemistry  and  biology  preferred. 

1  year  of  mathematics. 

2  years  of  foreign  languages. 

Beware  of  nursing  schools  with  low  entrance  requirements.  To 
graduate  from  a  poor  school  is  to  handicap  yourself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  professional  life.  It  is  better  to  postpone  your 
nursing  education  until  you  can  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good 
school  rather  than  enter  a  poor  one. 

For  well  prepared  graduates  of  accredited  schools  of  nursing 
there  are  opportunities  as  supervisors,  head  nurses  and  instruc- 
tors in  hospitals ;  as  teachers  and  administrators  in  schools  of 
nursing ;  as  industrial  nurses  in  factories,  school  nurses,  and  work- 
ers in  the  Public  Health  Services. 

Private  duty  nurses'  fees  are  arranged  by  the  local  organization 
of  nurses.  Income  usually  is  about  $1,000-$1,200  per  year.  Hos- 
pital staff  nurses  receive  about  $1,500  yearly  and  nearly  always 
are  given  maintenance. 

The  Public  Health  Staff  nurses'  salaries  are  about  $1,600  a  year. 
Supervisors  and  Directors  earn  an  increase  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications. 

The  working  week  for  nurses  is  from  36  to  54  hours. 

There  are  approximately  1,400  schools  of  nursing  in  this  coun- 
try that  meet  the  minimum  standards  required  by  law  in  their 
respective  States.  Every  state  except  Nevada  has  Nursing  Schools. 

For  a  list  of  schools  in  any  state  write  to  the  State  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners,  the  address  of  which  may  be  secured  from 
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the  Nursing  Information  Bureau,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  booklets  they  have  for  distribution  will  supply 
this  and  other  information. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHING 

By  A.  C.  Anderson 
Professor  of  Education 

As  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  many  sorts 
of  schools,  I  am  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
my  experiences  this  morning  if  you  want  it,  and  I  suppose  you 
do.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  and  to  in- 
sist upon  getting  the  information  you  want  if  I  have  it. 

First,  let's  talk  about  preparation  for  teaching — what  it  takes  to 
prepare  to  be  a  teacher.  Somebody  said  that  he  heard  some 
young  ladies  talking  on  the  campus.  One  asked  the  other  what 
she  was  planning  to  be.  She  answered,  "A  librarian."  "Where 
are  you  going  to  college?"  asked  the  other.  "Oh,  I'm  not  going 
to  college;  I'm  just  going  to  be  a  librarian."  Well,  that  wouldn't 
apply  here,  or  anywhere  else.  The  young  lady  certainly  would 
have  to  go  to  college  if  she  expected  to  be  a  good  librarian  and 
make  anything  like  a  good  salary. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  teaching.  If  you  expect  to  teach  in 
any  sort  of  position  that  amounts  to  much  you  have  to  go  to 
college  to  get  the  training  you  need.  Some  elementary  schools 
accept  teachers  from  state  teachers  colleges  with  only  two  years' 
training  and  a  two-year  certificate,  but  the  jobs  don't  pay  much. 
I  wouldn't  advise  anyone  to  get  this  certificate  and  stop  there. 

It  is  assumed  today  that  all  people  who  teach  have  had  some 
college  training.  The  minimum  recognized  is  two  years.  One 
might  go  to  a  normal  school  and  take  a  two-year  course  and 
teach  in  elementary  schools.  It  isn't  an  enticing  sort  of  position 
that  she  would  get.  But  in  many  cases  this  course  seems  desir- 
able for  one  who  does  not  see  her  way  clear  to  give  four  years  to 
college.  However,  in  this  day  when  so  many  students  can  get 
help  in  going  to  school,  possibilities  of  full-time  training  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  Very  rapidly  we  are  getting  out  of 
the  two-year  certificate  stage. 

It  is  still  possible  to  find  high  school  teachers  who  have  had 
only  three  years  of  college  training.  But  most  of  these  got  in  be- 
fore the  four  year  requirement  took  effect.  I  happen  to  be  in  charge 
of  teacher  placement  in  this  institution.  We  carry  on  our  list  a 
few  with  three  years  of  training.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to 
get  positions  for  them.  High  schools  don't  want  them.  If  you 
plan  to  teach  in  a  high  school,  get  your  four  years  of  college 
training.  The  same  holds  true  in  general  for  elementary  teach- 
ing: if  you  want  the  best  positions,  train.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  elementary  teacher  should  have  less  training  than  a  high 
school  teacher.     In  Alabama,  elementary  and  high  school  teaching 
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pay  about  the  same  salary.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the 
"single-salary  schedule." 

As  to  the  training  itself,  it  depends  of  course  on  just  what  you 
are  preparing  for.  If  you  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary 
school  in  the  lower  grades,  your  training  will  be  a  little  different 
from  what  it  would  be  for  teaching  in  the  upper  grades.  In 
high  school  your  training  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  sub- 
ject you  expect  to  teach.  Most  college  students  have  about  the 
same  curricula  for  the  first  two  years.  After  the  sophomore 
year  they  begin  to  specialize.  They  begin  to  take  more  of  special 
subjects — the  major  and  the  minor  of  their  course.  They  begin 
to  get  more  professional  training.  The  first  years  in  this  insti- 
tution are  of  a  general  nature;  that  is  true  of  most  other  col- 
leges, except  in  state  teachers  colleges.  (These  start  professional 
training  the  very  first  year.  Practically  none  of  the  others  begin 
it  to  any  great  extent  until  the  junior  year.)  The  introduction  con- 
sists of  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  education,  principles  of 
teaching,  methods  of  teaching  in  both  major  and  minor  fields. 
Methods  classes  here  carry  three  hours  of  credit,  which  means 
that  the  class  meets  three  times  a  week  for  a  semester.  This 
makes  twelve  hours  of  education  in  the  junior  year.  In  the  sen- 
ior year  the  student  spends  two  hours  a  day  in  the  high  school  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  competent,  experienced  person,  observing 
and  participating  throughout  one  semester.  Two  other  hours  are 
spent  in  the  Education  Laboratory  on  the  campus,  talking  about 
problems  met  in  high  school  teaching,  reading  many  books  on  the 
subject,  and  discussing  features  about  children — how  they  learn, 
their  ways  of  behavior,  etc.  We  train  our  students  in  teaching, 
actual  teaching,  so  that  they  will  not  go  out  into  a  position  untried 
and  inexperienced. 

Students  thus  trained  receive  at  the  end  of  four  years  a  Class 
B  professional  certificate,  which  entitles  them  to  teach  their 
major  and  minor  subjects,  and  any  subject  in  which  they  have 
had  twelve  hours  credit,  in  a  high  school. 

Question :  What  are  the  requirements  for  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  ? 

The  requirements  are  in  general  the  same  as  in  education. 
Home  economics  is  a  good  field  at  the  present.  There  has  been 
a  shortage  of  home  economics  teachers  for  several  years.  We 
graduated  more  people  this  year  in  that  course  than  we  ordinarily 
do,  but  the  indications  are  that  we  will  not  have  enough  to  fill  all 
the  demands.  Last  year  we  had  to  go  out  of  the  state  and  get 
25  home  economics  teachers  at  one  time.  All  those  graduating  in 
this  curriculum  this  year  will  be  assured  of  positions.  Remem- 
ber this,  however:  although  a  scarcity  exists  today  in  home  eco- 
nomics teachers,  four  years  from  now  there  may  be  a  surplus. 
But  it  is  not  likely.  So  many  of  the  home  economics  people  get 
married.  Their  average  teaching  life  seems  to  be  two  years. 
Once  it  was  less  than  one  and  one-third  years.     But  this  is  only 
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natural.  Any  student  prepared  to  teach  home  economics  is  pre- 
pared for  home  life. 

Question :  What  about  home  economics  work  during  the  first 
two  years? 

General  home  economics  courses  are  offered.  In  the  first 
year,  there  is  a  large  course,  divided  into  units  on  room  ar- 
rangement, color  and  harmony,  art  (designing),  study  of  ma- 
terials, analysis  of  cleaning  methods,  rudiments  of  sewing,  study 
of  vitamins,  etc.  In  the  second,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general 
homemaking  are  considered.  These  are  more  highly  centralized 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year,  with  education,  or  professional 
courses  playing  a  great  part. 

Question:   How  long  does  a  Class  B  certificate  last? 

A  Class  B  certificate  lasts  eight  years.  At  any  time  you  may 
go  to  summer  school  or  take  an  extension  course  and  renew  your 
certificate  for  another  six  years.  Only  a  small  amount  of  pro- 
fessional training  is  required  for  an  extension.  That  is  true  of 
all  the  teaching  courses.  The  state  may  be  planning  to  launch 
some  new  phase  of  work  in  the  field  in  which  you  teach  and 
you  have  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  twists  of  the  game. 

Question :  Who  determines  the  extent  or  the  length  of  time 
such  a  certificate  is  good?  And  the  other  attrib- 
utes of  the  certificate? 

When  a  graduate  makes  application  for  a  certificate,  for  which 
she  pays  a  fee  of  one  or  two  dollars,  her  application  goes  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  a  certificate  is  issued  to  her. 
On  that  certificate  is  stated  how  long  it  lasts,  and  the  require- 
ments for  renewal.  These  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
only  carries  out  the  policies  of  the  Board.  Some  requirements 
are  written  into  the  laws  of  the  state,  others  are  just  rules  set  up 
by  the  Board. 

Question:  Is  teaching  experience  required  by  schools  wanting 
teachers  ? 

Not  all  schools  require  actual  teaching  experience,  but  they 
prefer  a  prospective  teacher  who  has  had  some  supervised  train- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  classroom.  This  institution  requires  its 
graduates  in  education  to  have  had  some  practice  teaching. 

Question:    Are  life  certificates  given  any  more? 

No,  there  are  none  issued  today.  But  many  people  teaching 
today  hold  those  life  certificates.  They  were  issued  in  the  earlier 
days.  They  were  not  based  upon  examinations  or  training,  but 
upon  teaching  experience. 

Question:  Suppose  a  girl  should  graduate  from  college,  teach 
two  years,  then  get  married.  Later  she  wants  to 
teach  again.  What  would  she  have  to  do  in  order 
to  be  eligible? 

The  requirements  would  be  the  same  as  for  any  other  renewal 
of  certificate.     She  would  have  to  go  to  summer  school,  probably 
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the  whole  session,  eleven  weeks.  If  her  work  were  satisfactory, 
her  certificate  would  be  renewed. 

Question:  What  about  teaching  progressive  education?  Is 
that  any  different  or  any  more  difficult  than  ordi- 
nary teaching? 

Well,  I  think  any  good  teacher  will  do  a  great  deal  of  that  type 
of  teaching  whether  it  is  harder  or  not.  The  trend  today  is  in 
that  direction.  Not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  "Progressive 
Education."  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  that  term;  it  is  just 
what  we  know  as  the  "new  education" — doing  away  with  the  old 
classroom  form  of  teaching,  moving  toward  a  more  informal 
group  type,  being  sympathetic  with  boys  and  girls  in  classes  look- 
ed upon  by  both  the  teacher  and  pupil  as  fun  instead  of  drudgery. 

Question :    How  many  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major? 

Generally  about  24  hours.  Some  require  more.  Home  eco- 
nomics about  50,  science  30,  secretarial  science  36.  It  varies  with 
the  course. 

Question:   What  about  a  minor? 

Eighteen  hours  is  the  minimum.  Everybody  must  have  a  min- 
or, except  those  in  special  fields.  In  home  economics  there  is  a 
double  major,  home  economics  and  science.  The  same  holds  true 
for  physical  education.  In  secretarial  science  there  is  a  minor  in 
social  science.  In  the  academic  courses  you  choose  your  own 
minor,  after  conferring  with  the  head  of  your  major  department. 
All  these  requirements  change  from  time  to  time,  however. 

In  conclusion,  the  demand  for  teachers  at  present  is  especially 
heavy  in  the  special  fields,  such  as  home  economics,  secretarial 
science,  and  physical  education.  That  does  not  mean  it  will  be 
true  four  years  from  now.  Remember  that  in  making  plans. 
There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be,  an  opening  for  you  when  you 
graduate.  However,  there  usually  are  openings  for  the  "regular" 
subject  teachers  as  well.  Specials  are  merely  placed  sooner.  Su- 
perintendents often  call  for  the  specials  first  and  wait  for  the 
regulars. 

TEACHING— HIGH  SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE 

By  Lulu  Palmer 
Consultant   in   Family   Life   Education 

All  of  us  know  something  about  teaching.  We  have  come  in 
contact  with  teaching  from  earliest  childhood  and  have  constantly 
been  associated  with  teachers.  I  wonder  why  you  want  to  be 
teachers?  (The  students  gave  the  following  answers  which  have 
been  greatly  condensed.) 

Because  we  associated  with  teachers. 
We  like  our  teachers. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  in  the  teaching  profession — 
good  hours,  fairly  nice  pay,  vacations. 

I  like  the  idea  of  telling  people  something  and  helping  them. 
I  like  to  work  with  people. 
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I  like  to  work  with  young  people  and  tell  them  something. 
I  like  to  watch  the  growth  in  people,  the  branching  out  of 
thought  and  the  growth  in  poise. 

I  want  the  association  with  other  teachers,  people  as  intelli- 
gent as  myself,  professional  people.  It  just  makes  me  feel 
good. 

Associating  with  people  and  particularly  those  who  have  com- 
mon interests  is  of  advantage  both  personally  and  professionally 
and  this  is  a  very  definite  advantage  in  choosing  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Probably  no  other  profession  demands  of  its  members 
so  broad  a  social  outlook  and  so  much  ability  to  work  together. 
Opportunity  is  provided  for  city,  county,  state,  and  national 
teachers'  meetings  and  for  some  of  these  meetings  attendance 
is  required.  The  teaching  profession  has  one  of  the  largest  mem- 
berships of  all  professions  and  in  practically  every  town  or  village 
there  are  several  teachers.  In  the  training  period,  one  has  the 
opportunity  to  know  large  numbers  of  people.  One  important 
factor  we  might  remember,  then,  in  deciding  on  teaching  is  that 
it  is  essential  to  like  people. 

Aside  from  associating  with  people,  others  of  you  suggested 
that  you  "like  to  tell  people  things"  and  you  like  to  see  changes  or 
growth  take  place.  These  are  good  reasons  and  I  think  will  be 
made  clearer  if  we  discuss  for  a  while  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher  and  some  of  the  requirements  necessary  when  one 
enters  the  field  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank  said  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher :  "The  great  teacher  brings  to  his  business  accurate  and 
scientific  knowledge,  informed  technique,  intelligence,  energy, 
initiative,  adaptability,  high  standards  of  personal  character,  pro- 
fessional sympathy,  a  rich  social  background,  and  most  of  all 
convincing  sincerity  of  personality."  Some  of  these  character- 
istics have  already  been  discussed  by  speakers  at  the  conference. 
Miss  Bloodworth  spoke  of  energy,  initiative,  intelligence  and  high 
standards  of  personal  character  which  are  essential  no  matter 
what  profession  you  choose.  Dr.  Keliher  spoke  of  sincerity.  Your 
generation  has  sincerity  and  it  is  a  great  quality,  particularly  if 
you  choose  to  be  a  teacher.  Let  us  briefly  discuss  those  quali- 
fications Dr.  Frank  mentioned  which  have  not  been  directly  sug- 
gested in  previous  meetings. 

Dr.  Frank  spoke  of  teaching  as  a  business.  Often  we  use 
teaching,  unfortunately,  as  a  stepping  stone.  You  should  by  all 
means  be  thinking  in  terms  of  marriage  and  a  home  but  whatever 
you  are  doing  at  the  moment  should  be  your  business,  your  pro- 
fession. Making  good  on  one  job  helps  you  make  good  on  an- 
other. 

Another  point  Dr.  Frank  suggested  was  accurate  knowledge. 
It  is  important  in  any  type  of  teaching,  whether  in  college,  high 
school  or  elementary  school.  Requirements  in  training  are  only 
traffic  lights  at  the  crossings  of  education.  Meet  those  require- 
ments. You  can  run  through  a  red  light,  but  you  must  suffer  the 
consequences.     In  college,  certain  things  are  set  up  as  desirable 
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goals  for  you  to  reach.  Reach  them  for  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  which  you  will  reach. 

Teachers  are  required  to  take  courses  in  "methods  of  teaching" 
or  as  Dr.  Frank  calls  it,  "informed  technique."  What  do  we 
mean  by  this  ?  Let  us  take  an  example :  Can  you  wash  your  face  ? 
Of  course,  but  could  you  teach  a  two-year-old  to  wash  his  face? 
No  ? — And  what  do  you  usually  choose  as  the  easy  way  out  ?  Sure 
— you  wash  his  face  for  him.  But  are  you  helping  that  two-year- 
old?  No,  you  are  holding  him  back  from  doing  things  for  him- 
self. You  have  had  teachers,  no  doubt,  who  used  that  same  tech- 
nique in  teaching  you  mathematics.  Rather  than  go  over  and 
over  again,  trying  to  let  you  understand  the  why  and  wherefore, 
she  worked  the  problem  for  you.  Many  people  form  dislikes 
from  just  such  experiences  as  this.  Their  teacher  gave  them  no 
accurate  concept  of  the  subject.  Her  technique  was  not  "inform- 
ed"— she  had  not  had  good  courses  in  "methods." 

There  is  no  end  to  training  today.  You  have  finished  high 
school.  You  have  gotten  past  one  mile-post  but  you  still  have 
something  to  live  for.  Go  on  to  college  and  get  your  Bachelor's 
Degree.  Go  further.  Get  a  Master's  Degree,  and  if  you  possess 
the  capacity,  go  still  further  and  get  a  Doctor's  Degree.  It  is  es- 
sential to  get  as  much  scientific  information  as  possible. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  review  very  briefly  the  types  of  sub- 
jects taught  in  high  school.  Here  are  the  general  divisions  with 
the  subjects  usually  included  under  them: 

Science:  General,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  chem- 

istry. 

English :  Composition,  grammar,  literature,  speech, 

dramatics,  journalism. 

Social  Science :  Civics,  economics,  history,  geography. 

Commercial  Subjects :  Bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand, 
commercial  law,  arithmetic,  business  or- 
ganization, salesmanship,  office  practice. 

Progressive  Arts :  Home  economics,  industrial  art,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  agriculture,  homemaking, 
design,  trade  and  industry. 

Music  and  Art :  Choral,  drawing,  music  appreciation,  art 

appreciation,  orchestra,  band,  instrumen- 
tal. 

Mathematics:  Algebra,  arithmetic,  trigonometry,  calcu- 

lus, geometry. 

Languages:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin. 

Physical  Education :      Health,  games,  dancing,  gym. 

In  high  school  you  have  just  had  experience  with  many  of  these 
subjects,  and  you  probably  have  selected  the  one  in  which  you 
have  most  interest  and  ability  and  wish  to  get  more  training. 

These  same  fields,  with  minor  variations  and  a  more  advanced 
approach,  are  open  to  teachers  in  college.     In  addition,   women 
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are  employed  in  such  administrative  positions  as  counselor  of  stu- 
dents, dean  of  women,  college  president  and  social  counselor. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Question:    Is  the  field  of  teaching  crowded? 

Answer:  Yes  and  no.  There  is  always  a  position  for  a  good 
well-trained  teacher. 

Question:  Is  it  hard  to  teach  in  high  school  after  finishing  col- 
lege? I  mean,  to  adjust  yourself  to  less  well-educated  students? 

Answer:  Not  hard,  if  you  yourself  are  adaptable.  Most  schools 
are  now  requiring  teachers  to  have  had  some  directed  teaching 
in  a  training  school. 

Question:    When  people  want  teachers,  do  they  consider  age? 

Answer:  Here  again  the  answer  is  yes  and  no.  The  question 
of  "age"  is  generally  "maturity."  Some  people  are  more  mature 
at  18  than  others  are  at  28. 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHING 

By  Margaret  Harris 
Supervisor  of   Schools,   Crenshaw   County,   Luverne 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  many  members  of  a  select  group 
of  seniors  interested  in  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  about  a  year  older  than  most  of  you,  how 
I  startled  my  father  by  exclaiming.  "I  would  rather  clerk  in 
Kress'  than  teach  school !"  Since  then  I  have  tried  other  occu- 
pations as  well  as  both  high  school  and  college  teaching,  yet  I 
deliberately  chose  to  return  to  work  with  small  children  this 
last  year. 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  this  talk,  I  began  examining  my- 
self and  the  field  of  education  to  see  why  my  attitude  about 
teaching  had  changed.  Probably  the  following  advantages  to 
be  found  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  explain  my  pres- 
ent feeling,  as  well  as  your  desire  to  work  in  this  field. 

1.  The  elementary  schools  probably  have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  phase  of  educational  work  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  Teachers,  psychologists,  and 
doctors  have  all  worked  together  to  find  out  what  was  best  for 
children  and  they  have  tried  to  change  conditions  in  the  class- 
room so  as  to  be  most  helpful  to  children.  We  are  getting  to  the 
place  where  we  teach  children,  not  text  books. 

2.  There  is  more  freedom  in  this  field  for  the  teacher  to  ex- 
periment and  find  out  what  she  thinks  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in 
her  particular  situation.  I  feel  that  there  is  even  more  freedom 
along  this  line  here  in  the  South  than  one  would  find  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Parents  are  interested  and  can  understand  enough  of  what 
she  is  doing  to  be  of  real  help  if  the  teacher  will  only  explain  to 
them.  This  means  that  she  can  obtain  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
the  community.  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  know  everything, 
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but  is  free  to  try  out  and  learn  new  things  with  the  children. 
For  instance,  if  the  children  want  to  learn  how  to  develop  ko- 
dak pictures,  the  teacher  can  get  the  thrill  that  comes  when 
the  group  obtains  a  book  of  directions  and  learns  together.  As 
she  experiments  with  different  things,  she  will  find  her  work 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting  both  to  herself  and  to 
others.  She  will  find  also  that  she  has  something  to  contribute 
to  other  teachers  in  their  work. 

3.  All  of  this  freedom  makes  for  more  happiness  on  the  part 
of  both  children  and  teacher,  and  this  in  turn  results  in  better 
teaching. 

4.  A  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  has  so  many  more 
places  to  which  she  can  turn  for  help  than  do  teachers  in  other 
fields.  There  are  innumerable  books,  magazines,  lectures,  and 
college  courses.  The  supervisor  has  changed  from  a  person 
who  checks  up  on  teachers  to  a  person  who  tries  to  help  each 
teacher  work  out  her  own  plans  to  the  very  best  of  her  ability. 

5.  But  the  most  important  reason  many  people  have  for 
choosing  this  field  is  the  real  pleasure  which  comes  from  work- 
ing with  small  children.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch  them  grow 
and  develop.  Their  vivid  imaginations  make  a  great  many  in- 
teresting things  happen. 

6.  Everyone  likes  to  feel  useful,  to  be  important  to  someone, 
and  we  do  find  that  satisfaction  in  working  with  small  children. 
One  feels  useful  to  both  the  child  and  the  parents. 

7.  Far  from  being  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  working  with 
children  in  the  school  is  the  splendid  preparation  it  gives  for 
homemaking,  a  field  which  I  hope  each  of  you  will  enter  sooner 
or  later. 

What  type  of  person  can  best  work  with  young  children? 
First,  there  must  be  a  love  and  understanding  of  children  in  gen- 
eral. This  love  must  not  be  just  a  sentimental  attachment  to  a 
few  children,  for  nothing  will  hurt  them  much  worse  than  some- 
one who  is  too  sentimental  about  them.  But  one  must  be  friend- 
ly and  give  the  children  the  security  of  knowing  that  they  can 
depend  on  your  love. 

A  very  important  man  in  school  work  spent  a  year  visiting  the 
schools  all  over  the  country  and  when  he  came  back  to  New  York, 
he  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  schools  everywhere 
was  that  teachers  and  pupils  were  not  friends.  Do  you  love 
children  enough  to  find  out  about  and  enter  into  their  interests 
outside  a  school  ? 

A  teacher  should  be  able  to  control  her  temper  and  see  the 
other  person's  side  of  the  argument.  She  must  respect  the  per- 
sonality of  children  enough  to  let  them  express  their  own  views 
and  work  out  their  own  ideas.  She  must  realize  what  things  are 
important  in  the  children's  eyes  and  work  from  these.  She  should 
be  an  adventurous  person,  willing  to  try  out  a  great  many  new 
things  herself  both  in  school  and  out.  She  must  develop  her 
imagination.     And  above  all  she  must  enjoy  living.     She  needs 
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to  have  a  sense  of  humor  such  that  she  can  enjoy  the  things  her 
pupils  think  of  as  being  funny.  With  all  this  she  needs  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  a  great  many  different  things.  This  means 
wide  reading  on  her  part  and  as  much  travel  as  she  can  afford. 
Do  not  get  discouraged  over  this  list  of  traits.  I  admit  that  it 
sounds  rather  disheartening,  but  if  you  will  think  back  over  what 
has  been  said  you  will  find  that  almost  any  intelligent  person  who 
really  wants  to  do  so  can  set  to  work  and  become  a  good  teacher. 

This  next  statement  may  sound  even  more  discouraging,  but 
it  is  something  you  already  know.  School-teaching  is  a  full-time 
job  with  very  low  pay,  and  of  late  it  has  been  very  uncertain 
pay.  The  person  with  some  college  training  usually  begins  at 
sixty  dollars  if  she  has  had  no  experience.  If  she  is  a  college 
graduate  but  with  no  experience,  she  begins  at  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month.  The  person  with  a  master's  degree  may  re- 
ceive one  hundred  and  thirty- five  dollars  per  month  if  she  is  in 
a  county  that  can  afford  to  pay  according  to  the  salary  schedule. 
Of  course  in  most  of  Alabama  these  salaries  are  for  only  seven 
months.  All  of  this  means  that  a  person  going  into  the  profes- 
sion should  face  the  facts  and  decide  whether  or  not  she  can 
accept  these  facts  without  becoming  too  worried  about  them. 
It  takes  an  intelligent  person  to  live  happily  and  do  good  work 
on  a  small  salary.  However,  we  have  a  ray  of  real  hope  in  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  national  government  will  soon  take 
an  active  part  in  financing  education.  This  will  make  possible 
longer  school  terms  and  better  salaries  for  those  who  can  and 
will  do  a  good  piece  of  work. 

What  opportunity  for  promotion  is  there  for  an  elementary 
teacher?  Some  outstanding  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
teach  in  the  demonstration  and  experimental  schools  over  the 
country.  Others  may  be  asked  to  become  college  instructors  to 
help  in  training  young  teachers,  while  a  few  more  will  become 
supervisors  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  have  a  great  overflow 
of  elementary  teachers,  but  not  a  large  number  of  exceptionally 
good  ones.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  people  who  prepare 
themselves  well. 

Question:  After  we  finish  school,  would  you  suggest  teach- 
ing in  our  own  county  ? 

Answer:  Do  you  feel  cramped  by  being  with  people  you  have 
known  all  your  life?  Do  you  feel  as  if  they  were  watching  you 
all  the  time?  Many  girls  feel  that  they  must  get  away  from 
home  when  they  begin  teaching  so  that  they  can  have  freedom  to 
be   themselves. 

Question:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  teach  in  a  school 
from  which  you  graduated? 

Answer:  How  free  would  you  feel  if  you  did  teach  there? 
If  there  are  still  teachers  in  the  school  under  whom  you  studied, 
you  may  feel  too  cramped  to  do  your  best  work.  You  may  also 
feel  that  the  parents  and  children  know  you  so  well  that  you 
can't  start  out  and  do  your  best  work  in  that  community. 
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Question:  If  you  go  to  a  State  Teachers  College,  how  many 
years  can  you  teach? 

Answer:  This  depends  on  the  amount  of  training  you  take 
while  there.  Some  certificates  are  good  for  only  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  must  be  renewed  by  attending  school 
again.  Other  certificates  may  be  good  for  six  years.  You  will 
find  when  you  get  into  teaching  that  there  are  so  many  prob- 
lems arising  that  you  will  want  to  go  back  to  school  rather 
often  to  get  help  on  these  problems. 

Question:  Is  it  hard  for  young  teachers  to  get  the  respect 
of  the  smaller  pupils? 

Answer:  It  depends  more  on  yourself  than  on  your  age.  Any- 
one who  can  make  her  own  decisions  in  the  light  of  what  is  good 
in  that  community  should  not  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  the 
respect  of  pupils  of  all  ages  as  well  as  of  their  parents. 

Question:  Do  you  suggest  moving  around  to  different 
schools  ? 

Answer:  There  are  advantages  to  be  gained  by  changing 
schools  but  one  should  stay  at  one  school  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  see  how  well  or  how  poorly  her  work  has  been  done  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  One  cannot  really  evaluate  her  work 
if  she  moves  about  every  year  or  so. 

WRITING  AS  A  CAREER 

By  Willie   Hughes   Tarpley 
Pen  Women's  Club,  Birmingham 

In  these  days  of  economic  upheaval  we  hear  much  about  dis- 
crimination against  women.  If  you  choose  writing  as  a  career  you 
may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  sex,  for  a  good  story  is  a  good  story  and  the  editor  will  buy 
it  whether  it  be  written  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  However,  do 
not  attempt  to  sell  a  strictly  man's  story  under  your  woman's 
name  for  it  just  can't  be  done.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  write 
an  article,  as  I  did,  "What  Modern  Chemistry  Means  in  My 
Home,"  and  happen  to  have  a  masculine  name,  as  I  do,  do  not 
attempt  to  market  the  article  under  your  own  name,  for  it  is  a 
woman's  article  and  must  definitely  bear  a  woman's  name  in 
the  by-line. 

Just  why  are  you  thinking  of  writing  as  a  career?  Is  it  be- 
cause you  think  it  is  easy?  To  satisfy  your  ego?  So  that  you 
may  be  your  own  boss?  For  the  money  you  will  make?  Or  is  it 
because  of  the  necessity  for  self-expression? 

If  you  think  writing  is  an  easy  job  then  you  had  best  scrub 
floors  or  some  other  light  work.  If  you  are  writing  to  satisfy 
your  ego  you  will  gain  a  certain  satisfaction  but  perhaps  not  go 
very  far.  For  money?  You  can  make  more  money  with  less 
effort. 

It  is  nice  to  be  your  own  boss  but  I've  tried  both  ways  in 
writing  and  it  is  far  easier  to  have  a  boss  than  to  make  your- 
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self  spend  so  many  hours  each  day  in  writing.  That  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  newspaper  work — one  writes  if  she  must  turn  in  so 
much  copy  each  day  to  hold  her  job,  and  one  only  learns  to  write 
by  writing.  To  accomplish,  one  must  have  regular  hours  for  the 
task  and  then  write,  write,  write — no  matter  how  inviting  the 
outdoors,  how  interesting  the  new  novel,  how  intriguing  com- 
panions may  be.  The  victory  of  success  is  half  won  when  one 
gains  the  habit  of  work. 

The  only  reason  why  one  should  take  writing  as  a  career  is 
because  one  cannot  help  himself.  The  urge  to  write  must  dom- 
inate for  it  is  only  by  sticking  to  the  job  of  writing  steadily, 
constantly,  through  dark  days  and  bright,  that  one  really  achieves. 
If  you  have  this  desire  then  nothing  can  keep  you  from  writing. 

Of  course  the  field  is  over-crowded.  Most  fields  are,  but 
determination  to  succeed  will  keep  you  pegging  along  through 
your  apprenticeship  (for  the  writer  requires  years  of  prepara- 
tion just  as  does  the  lawyer,  doctor,  nurse,  dentist,  etc.)  until 
you  at  last  reach  the  goal  set. 

The  tools  for  your  job  are  health,  education,  pencil,  paper, 
typewriter,  stickability,  words  and  determination. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  design  for  writing.  Namely,  all 
related  ideas  must  be  gathered  together,  sorted  and  in  order.  In 
making  a  dress  you  would  not  cut  blindly  into  the  material  be- 
fore you  selected  a  pattern.  No  man  would  open  a  store  for 
business  before  deciding  what  line  of  goods  to  handle.  So  it  is 
with  writing — plan  your  work  for  success. 

There  are  three  essential  parts  for  all  writing,  the  setting,  the 
middle  third,  and  the  conclusion.  The  setting  must  include  "the 
five  W's" — who,  where,  when,  what,  why.  To  them  Kipling  ad- 
ded a  sixth  when  he  said : 

I  keep  six  honest  serving  men, 

(They  taught  me  all  I  know). 
Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When, 

And  How  and  Where  and  Who. 

The  middle  third  is  a  development  of  the  setting  and  a  build- 
up for  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion,  of  course,  is  the  denoue- 
ment and  the  end  of  the  story,  and  happy  is  the  writer  who 
knows  when  his  story  is  ended. 

Someone  has  said  a  story  is  like  a  mouse  trap — you  must  first 
get  their  attention  and  finish  with  a  snap. 

In  closing: — In  spite  of  discouragements  along  the  writing- 
road,  and  they  are  legion,  I  believe  that  one  may  receive  more  joy 
for  the  efforts  expended  than  in  any  other  work.  As  my  friend 
once  said,  "It  is  the  only  decent  way  to  live  a  double  life." 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Ruth  Lehman 
Instructor,  Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Physical  Education  includes  many  kinds  of  work.  While  it  is 
a  comparatively  new  field,  sports  competition  and  even  massage 
go  back  to  early  times.  Today  one  entering  physical  education 
takes  courses  in  many  phases  of  the  work  so  that  she  will  know 
the  general  field  before  she  starts  to  specialize  in  any  one  phase. 

A  person  qualified  to  enter  the  field  must  be  interested  in  people 
and  believe  in  the  value  of  physical  education.  She  must  have 
good  health  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Skirts  and  shirts  and 
a  short  hair  cut  no  longer  go  with  a  woman  in  this  field.  Poise 
and  social  grace  are  necessary.  One  must  be  tactful,  sympathetic 
and  have  a  pleasing  personality.  Ability  to  make  good  grades  is 
essential — a  "C"  average  is  required  in  most  schools.  One  must 
be  able  to  lead  and  to  follow.  It  is  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  play 
a  fair  game  of  tennis,  volleyball  and  baseball,  to  be  able  to  swim 
and  to  have  had  some  dancing. 

Today  physical  education  receives  full  academic  recognition, 
and  the  teacher  of  it  is  expected  to  have  a  college  degree — some 
states  require  one. 

The  course  in  physical  education  includes  training  in  all  activi- 
ties such  as  soccer,  baseball,  tennis,  swimming,  dancing,  archery, 
and  golf.  The  sciences  included  in  this  course  are  chemistry, 
anatomy,  biology,  physiology,  bacteriology.  Additional  subjects 
are  English,  a  foreign  language,  history,  and  others.  Some  col- 
leges offer  specialization  in  recreation  and  dancing. 

Teaching  positions  open  to  people  trained  in  physical  education 
are  in  public  schools,  colleges,  community  houses,  clubs,  camps, 
private  gymnasiums,  government  agencies  and  the  exercise  de- 
partments operated  by  beauty  salons.  School  superintendents  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  are  making  it  a  required  subject.  There  are  a  great 
many  positions  open  in  Alabama.  For  the  last  five  years  all 
graduates  of  this  college  in  physical  education  have  received  em- 
ployment and  this  year  there  have  been  three  times  as  many  calls 
for  teachers  in  physical  education  as  there  were  graduates.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  teachers  in  physical  education  are  finding  places. 
College  staffs  have  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Salaries  are 
increasingly  better. 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting  jobs.  Many  schools  have 
their  own  placement  bureaus  and  there  are  regular  teachers' 
agencies  for  job  seekers  in  all  large  cities.  Salaries  go  along  with 
those  of  teachers  in  other  subjects.  For  beginners  the  lowest  in 
Alabama  is  from  $75  to  $100  per  month.  There  is  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  advancement  and  heads  of  departments  in  colleges 
get  as  high  as  $460  a  month.  In  New  York  public  schools  sal- 
aries start  at  $160  a  month,  and  supervisors  get  as  high  as  $600  a 
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month.  The  average  salary  in  the  United  States  for  public  schools 
is  $1,350  a  year,  and  for  colleges  it  is  $3,500. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  the  profession,  chief  of  which  is 
that  the  individual's  teaching  life  is  relatively  short.  You  can 
go  right  on  teaching  English  at  90,  but  at  45  or  50  a  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  is  about  ready  to  give  up  active  floor  work  and  the 
more  strenuous  outdoor  sports.  It  is  true  that  you  don't  have  to 
play  tennis  to  teach  it,  provided  you  already  know  how  it  is 
played  from  the  ground  up.  But  it  is  more  important  in  this 
profession  than  in  most  others  to  look  ahead  and  to  plan  to  grad- 
uate early  into  an  executive  position. 

There  are  positions  other  than  that  of  teaching,  and  among 
them  are :  recreation  director  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  crippled, 
or  deaf ;  at  penal  institutions,  industrial  plants,  and  communities ; 
sports  director  on  board  ship  and  leader  of  youth  hostels.  These 
positions  call  for  no  more  than  a  straight  major  in  physical  edu- 
cation.    I  shall  tell  you  about  each  one. 

I.    RECEATION  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

There  are  clinics  for  the  physically  handicapped  all  over  the 
United  States.  Usually  each  clinic  has  some  form  of  recreation 
for  the  people  who  go  there.  Many  of  them  have  recreation  di- 
rectors. There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  state  institu- 
tions and  hospitals.  A  special  course  of  study  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Buffalo,  leading  to  a  B.S.  in  Edu- 
cation and  a  Master  of  Education.  In  addition  to  degree  provi- 
sions, the  program  meets  requirements  for  the  certificate  of  teach- 
ing in  state-aided  classes  of  the  deaf.  The  students  practice-teach 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf  while  in  school.  These  handicapped 
people  enjoy  many  of  the  activities  every  one  else  enjoys.  They 
are  interested  in  crafts,  music,  dramatics,  and  in  baseball,  swinging 
on  rings,  tennis,  wrestling,  and  croquet.  Application  for  jobs 
should  be  sent  to  the  particular  institution  in  which  one  is  in- 
terested. 

II.    INDUSTRIAL  RECREATION 

Large  industrial  plants  provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
their  employees.  Some  plants  finance  recreation  for  the  entire 
community  in  which  the  factory  is  located.  The  Goodyear  Com- 
pany has  a  $2,000,000  recreation  building,  in  which  the  employees 
take  part  in  18  different  activities.  Each  person  is  urged  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  activity  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Buick, 
Chevrolet,  and  others  divide  recreation  into  four  fields,  namely, 
amusements,  social,  cultural,  athletics.  Other  companies  are  in 
Greensboro,  Oakland,  and  Detroit.  There  is  an  Industrial  Mutual 
Association  in  Flint,  Michigan,  which  has  six  full  time  workers 
in  recreation.  There  has  been  a  12%  increase  in  industrial  rec- 
reation since  1929.  For  positions  in  this  work  one  should  apply  to 
a  certain  plant. 
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THE   RECREATION   LEADER 


During  1937,  26,160  recreation  workers,  paid  from  regular 
funds,  were  employed  by  800  cities.  About  46%  of  these  work- 
ers were  women.  There  were  319  cities  with  full  time  workers. 
This  was  a  20%  increase  over  1936. 

The  recreation  profession  is  for  the  person  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  and  who  is  really  interested  in  the  work.  She  must 
like  people  and  be  willing  to  serve  them.  Her  personal  life  should 
be  above  reproach,  and  she  should  believe  in  the  value  of  her 
work.  Salaries  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  a  teacher  of  phy- 
sical education.  The  recreation  worker  usually  has  charge  of  the 
recreation  in  a  town  or  community.  She  may  have  a  building  or 
she  may  have  to  do  her  work  in  a  park.  Some  of  the  activities 
she  should  know  are:  archery,  golf,  handball,  horseshoes,  shuffle- 
board,  swimming,  tennis,  handicraft,  dancing,  dramatics,  and  team 
games. 

III.    RECREATION  ON  BOA~RD  SHIPS 

Most  steamship  companies  now  man  their  vessels  with  trained 
sports  directors.  Shuffleboard  used  to  be  the  only  game  played 
on  board  a  ship,  but  now  ships  have  facilities  for  swimming, 
gymnasiums  stocked  with  mechanical  bicycles  and  rowing  ma- 
chines. Tournaments  are  played  in  deck  tennis,  ping  pong,  deck 
golf,  and  squash  rackets.  The  Queen  Mary  has  three  full-sized 
tennis  courts.  Competitive  games  attract  the  active  participation 
of  at  least  50%  of  the  transatlantic  passenger  service.  On  the 
Pacific  runs,  horse  racing  with  wooden  horses  is  the  most  popular 
diversion.  Steamship  lines  to  which  you  might  apply  are :  The 
United  States  Line,  New  York  City,  and  the  Baltimore  Mail 
Lines.  Steamship  companies  employ  only  girls  of  their  own  na- 
tionality, so  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  apply  elsewhere  than  in 
the  United  States. 

IV.    YOUTH  HOSTELS 

Youth  hostels  are  very  common  in  Europe.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1934,  and  headquarters  are  in  Massachusetts.  A 
hostel  is  a  building  to  accommodate  travelers.  It  contains  sleeping 
quarters,  washrooms,  a  common  kitchen  and  dining  room,  a  com- 
mon recreation  room,  and  quarters  for  supervisors.  Those  in 
America  are  found  in  the  New  England  vacation  country  near  the 
mountains  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  California.  Ac- 
commodations per  night  are  $  .25  and  membership  for  one  year 
is  $1.00.  Food  is  bought  in  the  building  and  cooked  by  the 
guests,  who  also  do  all  the  cleaning  and  sweeping.  Travel  is 
by  means  of  hiking,  bicycling,  or  riding  horseback.  There  were 
110  hostels  registered  last  year.  For  leaders  there  is  a  four 
months  training  course,  which  starts  in  June.  July  and  August 
are  spent  in  Europe  and  September  in  New  Hampshire.  Some 
time  is  spent  doing  field  work.  The  field  worker  goes  to  a  cer- 
tain community  and  is  assured  a  year's  salary  while  organizing 
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the  community  for  the  hostels.  A  worker  must  have  a  college  de- 
gree, love  the  out-of-doors,  be  good  at  public  speaking,  have  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  be  a  good  executive,  and  like  simple  living. 

V.  RECREATION  IN  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Recreation  in  the  different  penal  institutions  is  usually  carried 
on  by  a  trained  worker.  The  program  is  well  organized  and  ev- 
ery inmate  must  take  part  in  some  activity.  Basketball,  baseball, 
volleyball,  boxing,  swimming,  field  meets,  are  among  the  activities 
listed.  The  A.A.U. W.  is  making  a  study  of  living  conditions  in 
prisons  in  Alabama.  They  have  suggested  changes  to  the  legis- 
lature and  among  them  are  more  facilities  for  recreation  and  phy- 
sical education.  This  recommendation,  if  carried  out,  would  open 
new  positions. 

VI.    PHYSIOTHERAPY 

The  field  of  physiotherapy  in  itself  is  a  very  specialized  field 
and  requires  special  training.  Even  within  its  narrow  limits  one 
may  further  specialize  in  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy,  massage, 
all  of  which  are  ways  of  correcting  physical  difficulties  through 
the  use  of  special  massage,  exercises,  electricity,  sun  lamps,  or 
underwater  exercises. 

A  trained  physiotherapist  works  under  a  doctor's  direction.  She 
must  have  a  desire  to  heal,  infinite  patience  and  perseverance. 
She  needs  tact,  and  sympathy,  and  the  ability  to  make  people  be- 
lieve in  her  work.  Her  training  must  be  thorough.  To  be  a 
registered  physiotherapist,  a  girl  must  hold  a  certificate  in  phy- 
siotherapy. To  qualify  to  enter  these  courses  one  needs  to  be 
either  a  graduate  nurse  or  have  a  basic  physical  education  course. 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Sargent  school  and  North- 
western, a  girl  may  gain  her  certificate  in  physiotherapy  at  the 
end  of  four  years  college  work  by  taking  certain  courses  along 
with  her  physical  education  training.  At  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  nurses  may  take  the  training  work  while  they 
are  learning.  At  Harvard  and  at  William  and  Mary  the  course  is 
graduate,  requiring  one  year  after  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  field  of  physiotherapy  is  not  over-crowded.  Positions  are 
open  to  well  trained  physiotherapists  in  orthopedic  departments  of 
children's  hospitals,  in  clinics  for  crippled  children,  in  institutions 
such  as  those  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  cor- 
rective departments  in  some  of  the  larger  schools  and  colleges, 
and  in  certain  governmental  positions  connected  with  public  health. 

A  physiotherapist  works  hard  and  long,  but  the  compensations 
are  well  worth  it  to  any  person  who  is  interested.  To  work  every 
day  for  several  weeks  on  an  apparently  lifeless  arm  and  suddenly 
feel  a  muscle  twitch  and  know  that  some  day  the  muscle  can  be 
taught  to  move  that  arm — that  is  a  thrill  hard  to  beat. 

Salaries  for  beginners  in  hospitals  and  clinics  range  from  $75 
to  $125  a  month.  In  schools,  salaries  are  the  same  as  for  other 
teachers.  For  the  right  sort  of  person  who  is  well-trained  there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
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TYPES  OF  LIBRARY  WORK 

By  Abi  Russell 
College  Librarian 

Very  often  when  a  person  is  asked  why  he  is  interested  in  li- 
brary work,  the  reply  is,  "Because  I  like  books."  This  is  a  valid 
answer,  if  sincere,  provided  he  is  a  wide-awake  and  not  a  senti- 
mental, dreamy  lover  of  books — provided  he  is  keenly  interested 
in  having  books  available  to  all  and  regards  the  library  as  a  social 
agency  rather  than  as  mere  depository  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural materials. 

Only  within  comparatively  recent  times  have  librarians  assumed 
a  social  attitude  with  respect  to  their  positions.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  librarian  in  an  Eastern  university  of  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  who  rushed  from  the  library  one  Saturday  at  noon  and  re- 
marked with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  that  all  books  were  in 
the  library  except  one.  That  one  was  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
professors  and  she  was  going  for  it!  Since  that  time,  the  per- 
sonal element  has  shifted  from  a  love  of  books  to  an  interest  in 
people  and  the  task  of  fitting  books  to  them.  Now,  the  alert  li- 
brarian is  interested  not  only  in  having  books  available,  but  also 
in  advertising  the  library  and  encouraging  people  to  read  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  job  of  operating  a  library  varies  according  to  its  size  and 
type.  There  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  about  6,500  pub- 
lic libraries,  700  college  and  university  libraries,  1,500  special  busi- 
ness libraries,  and  25,000  high  schools  which  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing libraries.  Of  all  these,  the  largest  is  the  Library  of  Congress 
with  more  than  3,000,000  volumes  and  a  trained  staff  numbering 
about  600.  Throughout  the  country  some  counties,  and  practical- 
ly all  cities  and  large  towns  support  public  libraries  and  often 
maintain  branches  which  serve  surrounding  rural  areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  college  and  school  libraries,  other  types  are  government, 
private,  reference,  and  special  libraries  devoted  to  such  subjects 
as  business,  education,  engineering,  law,  music,  medicine,  and 
art.  Because  there  are  so  many  types,  the  duties  of  library  work- 
ers have  become  specialized. 

The  librarian  is  the  administrator  responsible  for  directing  and 
managing  the  system.  He  is  charged  with  employment  of  person- 
nel, control  of  buildings,  supervision  of  expenditures,  writing  re- 
ports, etc. 

The  order  librarian  is  a  trained  person  who  decides  what  books 
shall  be  bought.  The  acquisition  of  books  entails  careful  selection, 
reading  of  book  reviews,  knowledge  of  publishers  and  publishers' 
lists,  the  establishment  of  a  well-balanced  policy  regarding  the 
percentage  of  books  of  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  technical  subjects 
to  be  bought.     Since  about  10,000  books  are  published  in  the 
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United  States  annually,  about  12,000  in  England,  14,000  in  France, 
etc.,  it  is  a  gigantic  task  to  sift  out  and  select  what  should  be 
purchased.  It  is  a  task,  however,  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
library  will  depend.  The  book  selector  must  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  order  to  choose  not  merely  what  is 
important,  but  what  is  most  worthwhile.  He  needs,  too,  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  general  business  practices. 

The  cataloguer  is  responsible  for  the  library  catalogue  upon 
which  depends  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  In  small  libraries 
one  person  catalogues  all  classes  of  books.  In  the  large  libraries 
one  person  is  usually  responsible  for  one  class  of  books — for  ex- 
ample, science  or  some  division  of  science.  The  special  duties  of 
the  cataloguer  are  reading  and  analyzing  books,  classifying  and 
assigning  subject  headings,  and  preparing  typed  and  printed  cards 
for  the  index  file. 

The  reference  librarian  assists  the  reader  in  the  search  for 
books  or  subject  matter  desired.  Often  he  is  called  upon  to  as- 
semble all  the  material  in  the  library  on  a  given  subject,  to  pre- 
pare a  bibliography  on  a  particular  topic,  or  to  outline  a  club  pro- 
gram or  course  of  reading  for  a  patron  or  group.  The  work 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  is  always  interesting.  It  brings  the 
librarian  into  contact  with  the  best  educated  people  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  with  the  rank  and  file  of  people  who  read  and 
study. 

The  circulation  librarian  is  in  charge  of  the  loan  desk  and  the 
distribution  of  books,  and  often  acts  as  consultant  to  readers,  of- 
fering advice  and  guidance  about  the  books  available. 

The  children's  librarian  is  a  specially  trained  person  whose  du- 
ties are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  reading  habits,  the  selection 
of  good  books  for  children  and  guidance  in  their  use,  and  service 
to  individuals  working  with  children.  Story  telling  is  also  an  es- 
sential part  of  library  work  with  children. 

The  college  and  school  librarian  is  more  or  less  a  combination  of 
the  above  types,  who  attempts  to  enrich  the  curriculum,  to  supply 
reference  materials  and  recreational  reading,  to  train  students  in 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

The  librarian  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  specialist  in  some  par- 
ticular subject  is  generally  assigned  the  headship  of  a  department. 
In  the  larger  libraries  departments  of  technology,  science,  civics, 
collections  for  the  blind,  etc.  are  maintained.  These  require  the 
supervision  of  a  person  with  library  training  and  specialized 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  particular  fields. 

Special  libraries  themselves  are  interesting.  They  bring  to- 
gether material  for  industrial  executives,  commercial  and  financial 
houses,  legislatures,  and  administrative  officials.  Many  of  these 
libraries  have  few  books.  The  collections  consist  mostly  of  pamph- 
lets, newspaper  clippings,  government  reports,  statistics,  biblio- 
graphies, pictures,  letters,  replies  to  questionnaires,  and  similar 
ephemeral  material.    These  types  of  libraries  have  had  tremendous 
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growth  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Legislative  reference  libraries 
are  found  in  most  of  the  state  capitols  and  municipal  reference  de- 
partments in  the  larger  cities. 

Within  recent  years  libraries  have  been  established  in  hospitals, 
hotels,  clubs,  historical  organizations,  department  stores,  prisons, 
and  CCC  camps.  Recently,  too,  there  has  developed  a  need  for 
research  librarians,  some  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  while  others  are  stationed  in  some  of  the  large  uni- 
versities to  assist  graduate  students  and  research  workers.  Others 
do  special  research  for  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals 
who  may  require  their  services. 

Among  the  newest  developments  in  the  field  are  publicity  and 
advertising.  People  who  have  had  training  in  art,  journalism, 
and  the  radio  will  find  themselves  adapted  to  this  special  phase  of 
library  work. 

PREPARATION  FOR  LIBRARY  WORK  > 

Education  should  be  as  well  rounded  and  as  extensive  as  pos- 
sible. Four  years  of  college,  followed  by  at  least  one  or  two 
years  of  professional  training  at  an  accredited  library  school,  is 
the  surest  foundation  for  library  work. 

In  the  general  college  work  which  precedes  library  training,  the 
student  preparing  for  library  work  should  plan  his  course  to  ac- 
quire a  good  background  in  history  and  in  American,  English, 
and  foreign  literature,  a  working  knowledge  of  leading  foreign 
languages,  especially  German  and  French,  and  at  least  a  suffi- 
cient introduction  to  economics,  education,  sociology,  psychology, 
and  science  to  enable  him  to  read  intelligently  in  these  subjects. 
There  is  an  opportunity  in  large  libraries  for  those  who  have 
majored  in  music,  agriculture,  science,  journalism,  and  similar 
subjects.    The  field,  however,  is  limited. 

There  are  four  accredited,  graduate  library  schools  in  the  South. 
Included  in  the  curricula  of  these  schools  are  book  selection  and 
evaluation,  bibliography  and  reference,  cataloguing,  classification, 
and  library  administration.  These  are  considered  the  major  sub- 
jects. Other  courses  offered  include  history  of  libraries,  library 
buildings,  lending  systems,  library  extension,  work  with  children, 
school  libraries,  and  the  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the 
schools.  The  average  cost  of  attending  one  of  the  schools  in  the 
South  will  range  around  $650,  not  including  personal  items. 

For  a  master's  degree  in  library  work,  or  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  that  one  attend  one  of  the  larger 
universities  in  the  North. 

PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  qualification  is  sympathy. 
Others  of  great  importance  are  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor, 
imagination,  initiative,  mental  curiosity,  forcefulness,  intelligence, 
ability  to  work  with  others,  and  a  knowledge  of  books  and  an  in- 
terest in  people. 

WORK  REQUIREMENTS 
The  schedule  of  work  varies  in  different  libraries  from  thirty- 
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six  to  forty- four  hours  per  week,  the  average  being  forty-two  in 
public  libraries.     Annual  vacations  of  one  month  with  pay  are 
customary  in  public  libraries.     School  and  college  librarians  gen- 
erally have  the  same  vacations  as  the  teaching  staff. 
COMPENSATION 

Salaries  range  from  a  mere  pittance  to  as  much  as  $10,000  or 
more  for  head  librarians  of  some  of  the  larger  libraries.  Statistics 
of  all  varieties  for  beginning  salaries  may  be  found.  For  instance, 
Harold  F.  Clark,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  recent- 
ly made  a  study  in  which  he  found  that  the  average  working  life 
span  of  a  librarian  was  forty-five  years,  with  lifetime  earnings 
averaging  $35,000,  thus  indicating  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$778.  Other  studies  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  made,  stating 
that  the  average  beginning  salary  of  library  school  graduates  is 
$1,200.  The  latter  figure  seems  more  nearly  correct,  except  for 
the  darkest  years  of  the  recent  depression. 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  Within  the  past 
two  years  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  establishing  a  Federal 
Library  Agency  in  the  Office  of  Education.  The  office  opened 
in  January,  1938,  with  a  staff  of  three  who  are  specialists  in  col- 
lege, public,  and  school  library  work.  The  purpose  of  the  agency 
is  to  develop  and  promote  library  service  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  offer  advisory  service,  to  do  research,  to  make  surveys, 
and  to  publish  their  findings. 

Within  the  past  year  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Virginia  introduced  bills  in  their  respective  legislatures,  ask- 
ing for  greatly  increased  appropriations  for  the  development  of 
state-wide  library  service.  In  Arkansas,  $100,000  was  set  aside 
for  the  promotion  of  library  development  during  the  biennium 
1937-1939.  About  one-third  of  the  appropriation  is  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Library  Commission,  which  now  has  a  trained  libra- 
rian engaged  in  building  up  a  central  library,  the  contents  of 
which  will  be  made  available  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  state.  Too,  a 
member  of  the  commission  has  visited  each  county  in  an  effort  to 
plan  for  local  library  development,  with  the  result  that  ten  coun- 
ties are  already  engaged  in  establishing  county-wide  library  serv- 
ice. 

The  standards  set  up  by  Tennessee  provide  that  every  approved 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  by  September,  1938,  must  have  made 
a  start  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  minimum  of  500 
books  and  a  full-time,  trained  librarian  for  schools  with  an  en- 
rollment of  over  200.  The  legislature  voted  $75,000  to  aid  in  the 
development. 

The  bills  introduced  in  some  parts  of  the  South  were  not  passed, 
while  others  are  still  pending.  Very  likely  within  the  next  few 
years  each  state  will  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  libraries, 
and  be  aided  by  federal  funds.  Since  the  South  is  awakening  to 
the  idea,  libraries  will  be  developed  and  there  will  be  openings 
for  the  trained  person  who  is  capable. 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Isobel  Campbuu,  Bruce 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  well-trained  men  and  women 
in  the  field  of  social  work  has  developed  rapidly  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression.  It  has  been  said  that  only  one-half  of 
the  approximately  100,000  workers  in  the  field  of  professional  so- 
cial work  in  the  United  States  have  had  any  professional  training. 
Considering  the  problems  involved  in  what  to  them  is  a  new  field 
of  activity,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  doing  a  creditable 
piece  of  work. 

The  pre-professional  training  of  those  going  into  social  work 
must  naturally  be  in  the  broad  general  field  of  the  social  sciences. 
The  social  case  worker's  job  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  in- 
dividuals and  human  relationships,  and  she  requires  insight  into 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  social  sciences:  sociology,  political 
science,  and  economics.  Courses  in  biology,  physiology,  public 
speaking  are  also  fundamental  and  should  be  included  in  the 
training. 

Although  training  is  so  essential  in  this  field,  personality  and 
attitudes  are  basic  to  the  success  of  the  social  worker.  Individ- 
uals who  do  not  possess  understanding  and  who  regard  dependency, 
poverty,  and  crime  as  an  inherent  character  defect  in  the  individ- 
ual should  be  encouraged  to  avoid  the  field  of  social  work.  Senti- 
mentality, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  handicap  to  the  worker,  and 
the  development  of  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  unbiased  criticism 
is  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  field  of  social  work  itself  is  divided  into  many  sections, 
chief  of  which  are:  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  health,  juvenile 
delinquency,  crime,  and  mental  hygiene.  Workers  who  intend 
to  specialize  in  any  of  these  fields  are  required  to  complete  at  least 
six  months  in  a  graduate  school  of  social  work  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  A.B.  degree.  Positions,  however,  are  available  in 
Alabama  for  graduates  of  certain  colleges  before  graduate  training. 

The  field  of  child  welfare  generally  appeals  to  the  undergrad- 
uate student.  With  the  development  of  the  Social  Security  Law, 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  emphasizing  the  care  of  children  in 
their  own  homes,  with  relatives,  or  in  boarding  homes,  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  demands  for  specially  trained  workers 
in  the  field  of  child  care  and  placement. 

Old  Age  Assistance  in  Alabama  has  encouraged  the  closing  of 
the  county  alms  houses  and  the  placement  of  -  old  people  with 
relatives  and  friends  to  end  their  days  in  a  normal  atmosphere. 
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Aid  to  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  has  increased 
our  resources  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  develop  a  program  of  occupa- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Juvenile  delinquency  offers  many  positions  to  the  well-trained 
social  worker.  The  position  of  probation  officer  can  and  should 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  social  work  in  any  given  commun- 
ity. She  acts  as  the  interpreter  of  the  child's  background  and  social 
history  to  the  court,  and  in  turn  interprets  the  court  and  the  laws 
to  the  family  and  community.  She  it  is  who  should  accept  the 
responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  child  when  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  returned  to  his  home.  Again,  she  prepares  his  home  for 
his  discharge  from  a  correctional  institution  and  supervises  him 
on  his  return  after  such  an  experience.  She  has  a  direct  approach 
to  physicians,  lawyers,  and  industrialists  in  the  community  and,  in 
brief,  is  the  individual  who  should  act  as  a  coordinator  of  all  the 
resources  and  social  agencies  in  a  community,  utilizing  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  alleged  delinquent  child  and  his  family. 

At  present,  the  director  of  the  county  welfare  department  and 
her  assistants  cooperate  with  the  local  courts  in  securing  social 
information  when  requested  by  the  authorities.  This  type  of 
service  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  the  parole  system  in  our  state  prisons.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  a  prisoner  can  be  paroled  without  a  complete  social 
investigation  made  by  a  competent  social  worker.  As  it  becomes 
increasingly  accepted  by  the  community  that  treatment  and  not 
punishment  is  the  basic  solution  to  the  crime  problem,  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  will  require  workers  with  special- 
ized training  in  this  field. 

The  medical  social  worker  is  employed  in  the  hospital.  Her 
job  is  to  help  the  physician  understand  the  patient's  family  and 
economic  situation  and  its  probable  contribution  to  his  physical 
difficulty.  When  expensive  medication,  such  as  insulin  for  dia- 
betes or  liver  extract  for  anemia  is  prescribed  and  the  man  is 
unemployed  and  without  funds,  the  medical  social  worker  finds 
the  means  to  supply  the  medicine  if  the  clinic  cannot.  Braces  for 
crippled  children,  arrangements  concerning  a  family's  care  while 
the  mother  is  in  the  hospital,  interpreting  a  busy  physician's  in- 
structions to  a  fearful  patient,  explaining  the  patient's  fears, 
doubts,  and  attitudes  to  the  physician, — these  are  a  few  of  the 
items  that  contribute  to  the  interesting  if  harassing  life  of  a  medi- 
cal social  workers. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  symptoms  indicating  mental  ill- 
ness and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  individual  from  lack 
of  employment  and  the  general  conditions  surrounding  in  every- 
day life  have  caused  the  development  of  mental  hygiene  clinics 
and  special  training  of  social  workers  in  this  field  to  be  almost 
essential  in  any  well-organized  community.  This  type  of  work, 
however,  is  highly  specialized,  and  it  is  anticipated  the  demand  in 
this  field  will  increase  very  rapidly.  Salaries,  of  course,  are  im- 
portant and,  while  social  workers  can  not  be  described  as  well 
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paid,  it  may  be  said  that  salaries  are  at  least  generally  assured 
and  comparable  with  those  paid  in  other  professions. 

Social  workers  have  a  national  professional  organization  known 
as  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  It  was  organiz- 
ed in  1921,  and  the  requirements  for  junior  membership  are  based 
on  education  and  preparation  in  the  field.  Applicants  for  junior 
membership  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  employed  by  an  ap- 
proved social  agency,  have  completed  the  requirements  for  a  de- 
gree and  300  clock  hours  of  supervised  field  work.  This  means 
approximately  six  months  training  in  an  accredited  school  of  so- 
cial work  after  graduation.  In  the  Directory  of  Members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  published  in  1936, 
it  was  revealed  that  1,215  members,  supplying  biographical  data, 
held  advanced  academic  degrees,  of  which  150  were  Ph.D's. 

While  sympathy  and  understanding  are  important,  a  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  by  the  individual  who  during  her  college 
career  has  taken  courses  in  the  field  of  social  work.  As  stated 
in  the  beginning,  the  social  worker's  job  is  primarily  one  of  deal- 
ing with  human  relationships,  and  while  in  the  past  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  part-time  job  that  almost  anyone  with  average  intel- 
ligence could  perform,  specialization  and  research  have  changed 
these  views.  High  standards  of  personnel  are  being  set  as  social 
workers  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  social 
service  positions  will  be  filled  by  a  civil  service  commission  and 
competent  applicants  placed  who  have  passed  examinations  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

SPEECH  AS  A  CAREER 

By  Ellen-Haven  Gould 
Professor  of  Speech 

With  the  speech  field  and  its  future  never  so  interesting  and 
hopeful  as  today,  it  is  inspiring  and  stimulating  to  see  so  large  a 
number  of  this  Career  Conference  group  looking  toward  that  field 
as  a  career  opportunity. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
graduating  trained  teachers  of  speech  and  the  increasing  number 
of  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  demanding  on 
their  staffs  teachers  of  speech  adequately  trained  for  the  work, 
are  indications  of  the  bright  future  in  a  speech  career.  You  of 
this  group  are  coming  along  at  a  time  when  you  can  materially 
aid  in  the  progress  of  this  movement  toward  BETTER  SPEECH. 

You  may  conclude  from  remarks  that  the  teaching  field  is  prob- 
ably the  one  of  greatest  concern.  Perhaps  it  is,  at  least  at  the 
present — but  the  demand  is  for  trained  speech  teachers,  adequately 
trained  for  that  work. 

The  trend  in  general  teaching  today  is  away  from  the  special 
teacher,  trained  in  her  particular  subject,  and  towards  the  train- 
ing for  all  subjects  for  one  grade.  But  speech  work,  speech  cor- 
rection, and  speech  rehabilitation,  just  as  music  or  art,  and  all 
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other  highly  specialized  subjects,  will  be  the  exception  and  re- 
main under  special  teachers. 

For  the  curricular  and  project  phases  the  elementary  teacher 
probably  will  have  to  receive  training  in  speech  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  speech.  At  present  the  most  general  method  of  teaching 
speech  to  the  elementary  schools  is  by  means  of  the  auditorium 
system,  usually  employed  in  platoon  schools.  Gary,  Detroit, 
Akron,  and  Birmingham  are  among  the  cities  using  this  system. 

Speech  training  has  yet  largely  to  be  worked  out  for  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing  there. 
The  work  usually  is  done  through  the  reading  classes.  Speech 
correction,  a  phase  of  personality  adjustment,  should  be  available 
to  all  elementary  school  children. 

To  date,  the  speech  correction  phase  has  been  sadly  neglected 
in  our  public  school  system, — elementary  and  high  school.  The 
present  awakening  to  its  need  and  desirability,  however,  is  appar- 
ent on  all  sides  of  us — the  realization  that  speech  is  something 
more  than  trimmings  for  a  fexv  specially  trained,  or  for  the  enter- 
tainment-minded. Speech  is  now  a  science  in  good  repute,  thor- 
oughly respected.  It  is  appreciated  for  its  utilitarian,  cultural, 
aesthetic,  and  artistic  values, — all  contributions  to  the  moulding 
of  the  personality. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  convince  you  of  the  advantages  of  speech 
education,  but  to  show  you  that  you  have  chosen  wisely,  and  that 
the  prospects  for  a  good  future  are  promising. 

Speech  training  is  varied.  General  speech  teaching  includes  all 
phases  of  the  work,  for  some  schools  demand  that  the  teacher  be 
able  to  take  care  of  anything  needed  in  the  speech  field.  She  must 
coach  plays  and  debate,  and  teach  fundamental  classes ;  put  on 
pageants ;  conduct  Parliamentary  Law  drill ;  organize  programs ; 
adjust  preparation  and  training  to  new  movements  such  as  pla- 
toon school  methods  (as  in  the  auditorium  work),  or  to  Pro- 
gressive Education  and  its  demands ;  coach  contests — oratorical, 
or  poetry,  or  interpretation ;  stage  her  own  play — make  wind  ma- 
chines, produce  snow  storms,  moonlight  or  other  atmospheric  ef- 
fects in  lighting  problems ;  make-up  her  own  casts ;  costume  her 
players;  conduct  choral  speaking — all  these  jobs  "in  a  heap"  so 
to  speak.  And  then  the  next  day  she  must  work  out  a  corrective 
speech  problem. 

There  will  also  be  calls  for  the  specific  job  of  rehabilitation  of 
speech,  corrective  speech,  voice  training;  or,  for  a  special  techni- 
cian in  stage,  or  lights  or  make-up. 

But  teaching  isn't  the  only  outlet  for  speech-trained  people. 
To  the  young  actor  knocking  on  Broadway's  door  the  advice  used 
to  be,  "Go  join  a  stock  company  and  get  experience."  And  to 
the  stock  companies  most  of  the  young  people  went.  Today,  how- 
ever, with  the  passing  of  the  stock  company,  where  is  the  actor  to 
learn  his  tricks  and  gain  ease  before  the  footlights?  The  answer 
is, — in  the  Little  Theatres,  schools  and  colleges.  And  more  and 
more  Broadway  is  recognizing  the  sincere  work  and  the  thorough- 
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ly  adequate  training  that  the  Little  Theatres  and  schools  and  col- 
leges have  to  offer.  Broadway  producers  and  Hollywood  im- 
pressarios  alike  are  turning  a  receptive  eye  and  ear  to  the  thes- 
pians  of  amateur  stages.  They  are  attentive  because  they  know 
that  from  these  college  dramatic  groups  and  the  Little  Theatres 
have  come  some  of  the  first-rate  people  in  the  contemporary  thea- 
tre. 

Eugene  O'Neill  received  his  recognition  through  the  Province- 
town  Players,  a  community  theatre  group.  Franchot  Tone  was 
prominent  in  his  undergraduate  days  in  dramatics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity— they  still  talk  about  the  parts  he  played  there  on  the 
campus.  Frederick  March  came  from  the  University  Theatre  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Ann  Harding  gives  credit  for  her  early 
training  to  Jasper  Deeter's  Hedgerow  Theatre,  a  training  school 
then,  and  often  returns  there  to  play  during  her  leisure  time.  So 
let  the  girl  who  casts  a  longing  eye  toward  Broadway  or  Holly- 
wood get  her  experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  Little  Theatre  plays.  They  supply  not  only  the 
training  ground  but  also  the  first  real  step  toward  a  professional 
career.  Too,  these  same  Little  Theatres  are  looking  for  the  well 
and  adequately  trained  director,  technician  and  artist. 

Radio  is  another  new  road.  Women  are  steadily  being  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  managers,  directors,  and  technicians  in  the 
studio,  as  well  as  artists  on  the  air.  Script  writing  and  program 
building,  voice  training,  even  instrument  control  are  jobs  open  to 
women,  and  a  few  announcer's  jobs  have  fallen  to  them.  Many 
of  the  most  ingenious  programs  on  the  air  are  the  work  of  women. 
Sound  effects  are  often  best  achieved  by  the  sensitive  abilities 
of  the  women,  and  they  are  succeeding  as  managers  of  advertising 
and  sales  departments. 

There  is  a  very  definite  place  in  radio  for  the  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions of  women — especially  since  a  large  part  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence is  feminine — if  women  will  equip  themselves  by  getting  ade- 
quate preparation.  All  schools  of  speech  now  are  adding  radio 
courses  to  their  curricula. 

Don't  set  your  minds  on  being  a  radio  actress — it  is  much  less 
difficult  to  become  a  radio  writer.  If  radio  is  your  goal  then  the 
best  way  to  get  there  (adequate  background  having  been  ac- 
quired) is  to  ask  for  any  kind  of  a  radio  job,  even  though  it  is 
far  removed  from  what  you  want.  The  main  thing  is  to  learn  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  learn,  and  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
work  of  the  studio  and  the  profession.  Don't  be  afraid  to  accept 
a  probation  opportunity — you  will  have  a  good  chance  of  going 
forward.  With  expansion  in  the  radio  industry,  more  and  more 
places  are  opening  every  year  for  women  who  have  interest  and 
ability  in  broadcasting. 

You  should  be  interested  in  your  fitness  for  work  in  the  speech 
field.  Of  course,  health  is  the  prime  requisite.  There  is  no  ca- 
reer so  exhausting  as  the  work  of  a  speech  worker,  teacher  or  tech- 
nician.   You  are  constantly  being  called  upon  for  "just  a  little  bit 
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more" — and  then  again,  a  little  more  on  top  of  that.  Hours  are 
not  of  your  making,  nor  according  to  any  definite  schedule.  They 
always  have  to  be  after  everybody  else  is  through.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  not  the  most  intriguing  for  an  easy,  smooth-running 
plan  of  work.  There  are  always  disturbances  or  upsets  to  all 
your  well  laid  plans — and  you  are  usually  the  one  who  has  to  ad- 
just. Will  your  health,  disposition,  and  temperament  stand  for 
this  ? 

As  to  your  abilities,  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  your  own 
inclinations  and  desires,  and  upon  encouragement  from  those  who 
recognize  your  talents  and  are  capable  of  advising  you  regarding 
your  choice  of  work  and  career. 

Look  well  into  the  matter  of  choosing  a  school  where  you  will 
get  adequate  training.  It  is  well  not  to  go  too  far  from  home 
until  at  least  you  are  well  grounded  and  firmly  decided,  having 
tried  yourself  out.  Sometimes  a  girl  finds  that  her  small  home 
community  and  high  school  gave  her  credit  for  more  ability  than 
she  herself  later  finds  she  possesses.  Professional  schools  had 
better  be  left  for  a  later  venture  when  your  objectives  are  better 
established.  Otherwise  you  may  suffer  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

Investigate  schools,  study  catalogues,  write  for  information, 
even  call  for  individual  conferences  to  guide  you  in  your  choice. 
Expense  is  a  matter  to  consider,  but  do  not  be  misled  by  the  fear 
that  a  speech  course  is  too  expensive  for  you.  It  can  be  acquired 
in  colleges  where  it  is  no  more  costly  than  any  other  course. 

MUSIC 

By  Katharine  Farrah 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

(Questions  were  asked  to  determine  interests:  piano,  organ, 
orchestra,  voice,  group  singing,  etc.) 

Question :    We  are  divided  into  two  groups — choral  and  instru- 
mental.    In  those   fields,  what  do  you   think  you 
would  like  to  do  most? 
Sing  for  my  own  enjoyment. 
Play  the  piano. 
Play  in  the  school  band. 

Sing  fairly  well  so  that  I  could  have  fun  with  a  group. 
Play  any  instrument  so  that  I  could  join  in  when  my  fam- 
ily gathers  and  plays.     All  of  them  are  musicians. 
I'd  like  to  sing,  but  I  can't  carry  a  tune.    And  it's  too  late 
to  learn  to  play  an  instrument,  or  to  sing,  either. 
Those  are  all  splendid  reasons  for  coming  to  this  group.    Most 
of  you  want  to  be  musical  for  your  own  enjoyment,  or  to  enable 
you  to  "have  fun"  with  a  group.     No  reason  is  more  natural. 
But  you  who  say  it  is  too  late  to  learn  to  sing  or  play  are  greatly 
mistaken.    It  isn't  too  late  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  to  sing 
or  play.     Your  voices  are  in  the  formative  stage.     You  can  be 
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taught  to  sing.  Singing  is  natural  to  all  people.  Primitive  peo- 
ples did  it  with  no  training  at  all.  Don't  build  up  an  attitude  of 
fear  that  you  can't  sing. 

Question :    Do  any  of  you  want  to  go  into  music  professionally  ? 

(Four  raised  their  hands.) 

I  think  it  is  best  to  shop  around  a  bit  to  see  what  you  would 
like  to  do.  Are  there  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  about  the 
possibilities  of  music? 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  using  music  to  calm  people's 
nerves?  The  therapeutic  value  with  people  who  are 
ill-adjusted?  I  am  interested  in  sociology  and  med- 
icine, and  I  believe  music  could  be  introduced  in 
both. 

That  is  an  excellent  use  for  music  and  a  new  field.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  recently,  and  doctors  are  us- 
ing music  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in  many  cases.  Music  is  as  nec- 
essary in  our  life  as  money.     People  are  happier  with  it. 

Question:    What  about  the  field  of  radio? 

Radio  is  important  in  this  discussion  because  it  is  a  fairly  new 
field  and  has  much  room  for  growth. 

Question:  Do  you  have  to  have  a  great  deal  of  training  to  be 
able  to  make  a  success  in  radio? 

Yes,  usually,  plus  talent  and  just  the  right  opportunity.  There 
are  two  fields  in  radio:  the  performing  field  and  the  directing 
field.  The  performers  are  those  actually  heard  on  the  air,  who 
sing  and  play.  The  directors  are  those  back  of  the  program,  who 
think  things  out  before  a  note  is  heard,  who  arrange  the  details. 
These  people  must  also  be  good  musicians.  They  have  to  be  able 
to  recognize  true  talent  and  to  distinguish  it  from  second-rateness. 
The  performing  business  at  present  is  largely  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods,  the  gods  in  this  case  being  the  directors.  Both  fields  are 
limited.  You  have  to  be  unusual  to  get  to  the  top,  just  as  you 
do  in  any  other  field. 

Question :    What  about  teaching  music  ? 

Two  fields  exist  here,  the  instrumental  and  the  vocal.  They 
are  subdivided  into  performing  and  directing,  which  means  teach- 
ing. You  may  teach  in  an  elementary  or  a  high  school,  and  stu- 
dents may  come  along  who  will  be  artists.  You  must  be  able  to 
recognize  those  artists  and  train  them  for  their  rightful  future. 

Question :  How  are  you  going  to  know  whether  you  are  a  per- 
former or  a  director? 

It  isn't  necessary  to  make  up  your  mind  at  the  outset  to  be 
either  a  performer  or  a  director.  It  isn't  even  necessary  to  de- 
cide whether  to  be  a  singer  or  an  instrumentalist.  Those  things 
grow.  Voices  can  be  discovered.  You  remember  the  splendid 
voices  you  hear  in  the  movies — they  were  "discovered"  by  some- 
body. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  field  of  music  in  public  school 
teaching  is  very  crowded,  or  will  be  crowded  in 
four  years? 
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No,  this  field  is  quite  new  and  is  coming  along  as  new  fields 
generally  do.     As  yet  it  has  no  definite  place  in  the  curricula  of 
our  schools.     In  too  many  places  everything  else  is  taken  care  of, 
then  music  is  stuck  in  anywhere.     Public  school  music  teaching 
is  very  fresh  and  young  as  yet.    I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  field. 
Question:    I  am  especially  interested  in  social  service  work  and 
the  type  of  work  that  deals  with  young  people.     I 
just  wondered  if  music  plays  as  important  a  part  in 
other  people's  lives  as  it  does  in  mine.    Music  is  re- 
sponsible almost  wholly  for  my  moods.    The  effects 
it  has  on  me  are  remarkable.     I  should  like  to  use 
it  in  my  work  for  the  effects  on  others. 
You  are  probably  very  sensitive  to  beauty.    Music  undoubtedly 
has  great  power  in  controlling  moods.     That  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  giving  children  music — so  that  through  free,  facile 
use  of  the  body  they  can  express  themselves  rhythmically  and  es- 
cape the  inhibitions  that  might  otherwise  develop.     Dancing  usu- 
ally accompanies  music  when  used  in  this  way.    Music  is  a  legiti- 
mate emotional  release.    In  learning  to  hear  music  and  express  it 
through  free  body  movement,  we  are  using  a  more  complete  and 
therefore  a  desirable  medium. 

Question:    Then  do  you  think  all  children  should  be  made  to 

take  music? 
No,  no  child  should  be  made  to  take  music.  In  every  one  of  us 
there  is  a  normal  love  of  music,  and  if  that  love  has  been  stifled 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher  or  parent  somewhere.  Music  is  not 
the  solution  to  every  problem.  Deep  down  there  is  something 
wrong  if  the  child  dislikes  music.  That  wrong  should  be  brought 
to  light  and  corrected.  Every  child  should  be  allozved  to  take 
music.  Music  is  beauty  and  everyone  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  feel  and  express  beauty.  That  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of 
"getting  at  ourselves."  I  believe  the  juvenile  court's  work  would 
be  greatly  lightened  if  we  could  provide  opportunity  for  free  ex- 
pression in  music  for  every  child  during  his  school  life.  Dancing 
and  music  go  together.  The  complete  release,  the  control  that 
come  from  music  and  the  dance  are  invaluable. 

Question:    What  are  the  requirements   for  playing  in  an  or- 
chestra ? 
Simply  knowing  how  to  read  music. 
Question:    What  about  the  Glee  Club? 

Just  wanting  to  sing.     Mere  interest  in  group  singing.  "Polish" 
is  not  required. 

Question :  About  how  long  is  it  necessary  to  take  music  be- 
fore you  can  compose? 
Children  in  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  can  compose.  But 
I  know  what  you  mean.  You  must  have  a  good  deal  of  musical  ex- 
perience and  some  musical  vocabulary  if  you  wish  to  write  music 
But  you  don't  have  to  write  it  down.  Sit  down  at  the  piano  and 
"feel"  it  out.  The  training  you  receive  in  school  merely  teaches 
you  that  a  certain  chord  should  come  here,  a  certain  other  chord 
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should  follow,  and  another  should  blend  the  two.  The  earlier 
your  musical  training  begins  the  sooner  will  you  be  able  to  com- 
pose. A  course  in  composition  is  required  of  every  music  major. 
The  greater  your  intellectual  understanding  of  harmony  the  bet- 
ter your  composition.  But  remember,  "cold"  composition  is  not 
real.  Music  has  to  spring  from  some  feeling  within  yourself. 
Question:    Do  you  think  aptitude  tests  should  be  taken  before 

one  goes  into  music  professionally? 
I  certainly  do.  I  always  use  them  myself.  You  can  go  in 
music  only  as  far  as  you  can  hear.  Often  you  think  you  are  hear- 
ing and  developing  your  musical  hearing  on  an  instrument  when 
you  are  not.  For  instance,  the  instruments  that  do  not  require  the 
player  to  establish  his  own  pitch  enable  you  to  develop  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument  without  developing  your  ear.  The  violin 
is  different.  You  can't  go  very  far  with  that  unless  you  have  a 
keen  ear  for  music. 

Question :    Do  you  think  piano  develops  "hearing"  in  music  ? 

Do   you   have  to   have — not   perfect   pitch — but   a 

pretty  good  idea  of  what  each  note  and  chord  sounds 

like  ? 
Yes.     Pitch  memory  can  be  developed,  though.     Perfect  pitch 
is  rare. 

I  don't  think  I  would  enjoy  learning  music  if  I  had 

to  memorize  it  like  the  alphabet. 
You  don't  learn  it  that  way.  You  can  remember  voices  with- 
out memorizing  them,  can't  you  ?  The  higher  the  intelligence,  the 
greater  the  pitch  memory.  Music  ability  is  on  a  level  with  gen- 
eral intelligence.  Should  there  be  some  place  in  your  musical 
education  where  you  are  deficient,  the  chances  are  that  if  you  are 
a  person  of  high  intelligence  you  can  pull  that  deficiency  up  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  your  abilities.  If  you  think  you  can't 
"carry  a  tune,"  don't  build  up  a  prejudice  and  refuse  to  try  to 
learn  to  "carry  it."  That  inability  may  be  due  to  faulty  hearing. 
You  should  find  out,  anyway. 

Question:    Do  you  think  a  person  with  little  sense  of  rhythm 

should  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  study  of 

music? 
Yes.  If  we  are  taught  very  young  to  express  rhythm  with  our 
whole  bodies  most  of  us  have  a  fair  amount  of  natural  rhythm 
that  we  can  use.  We  should  feel  music  before  we  think  it.  It  is 
like  reading  a  printed  page.  The  words  have  no  meaning  for  us 
unless  we  feel  them,  picture  them,  allow  ourselves  to  be  trans- 
ported by  them. 

Question:    Do  you  think  you  can  cultivate  a  liking  for  certain 

types  of  music? 
Yes,  of  course  you  can. 

Well,  I  don't  like  slow  music,  such  as — oh,  Chopin's 

preludes,  for  instance. 
You  probably  like  blue  better  than  brown,  don't  you?    That  is 
a  part  of  your  personality.  You  prefer  Benny  Goodman  to  Wayne 
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King;  that  is  also  part  of  your  personality.  You  may  enjoy  the 
rapid  rhythms  more,  but  you  can  be  taught  to  like  the  slower. 
You  can  cultivate  a  liking  for  Chopin  although  you  may  never 
want  to  play  him  yourself. 

Question:    Don't  you  think  you  make  a  great  mistake  playing 
in  an  orchestra  before  you  know  enough  music?   In 
the  school  band,  for  instance. 
Yes,  you  should  know  a  little  about  piano.    That  is  the  most  di- 
rect means  to  an  understanding  of  music. 

Question:    Is  piano  playing  necessary  if  you  want  to  teach 

singing  ? 
Whatever  you  do,  learn  piano !     I  should  say  you  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  piano  for  any  branch  of  music. 

TEACHING  OF  ART 

Dawn  S.  Kennedy 
Professor  of  Art 

First,  I  would  say  that  teachers  of  art  must  be  interested  in 
art.  There  are  those  who  think  they  like  art  because  of  its  glam- 
our. They  like  the  life  of  the  artist.  Real  art  teachers  are  peo- 
ple who  want  to  teach  art  because  they  like  to  see  students  create. 
You  must  derive  real  satisfaction  from  seeing  what  the  students 
do.  You  help  them  solve  their  problems,  but  they  must  solve  them 
in  their  own  way.  There  is  a  certain  freedom  in  teaching,  be- 
cause students  and  teachers  set  up  their  own  standards. 

In  training  for  the  teaching  of  art  it  is  necessary  that  you  have 
the  same  training  that  an  artist  has.  That  is,  fundamentally  you 
must  understand  the  same  thing  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the 
architect  does.  Certainly  in  the  early  years  of  training  your  basic 
course  should  be  in  art  structure.  Here  at  Alabama  College,  we 
study  art  structure  as  the  foundation  for  any  work  we  are  going 
to  do  in  art.  Then  you  should  be  able  to  draw.  That  does  not 
mean  that  you  have  to  draw  as  skilfully  as  the  master  artist.  But 
you  must  draw  so  that  your  students  will  respect  your  work.  You 
need  to  understand  painting.  You  need  to  know  something  about 
the  handling  of  clay.    You  need  to  know  the  art  of  modeling. 

Having  had  a  basic  course  in  structure,  you  can  teach  many 
related  subjects  although  you  have  not  studied  their  special  tech- 
nique, for  after  such  a  course  you  can  often  learn  techniques  from 
a  book.  Teachers  may  need  some  mechanical  drawing.  We  do 
not  stress  this  as  basic,  but  it  is  a  foundation  for  industrial  de- 
sign. You  should  also  study  with  the  need  of  your  future  stu- 
dents in  mind.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  interested  in  me- 
chanical drawing.  For  this  reason  an  understanding  of  this  would 
be  an  asset. 

I  think  that  a  teacher  should  find  some  one  field  and  become  a 
specialist  in  that.  In  other  words,  have  training  for  breadth  in 
art  but  also  have  some  depth.    To  teach  art  effectively,  you  must 
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be  a  producer.  As  you  go  on  teaching  this  and  that  without  pro- 
ducing you  keep  yourself  on  a  mediocre  level.  Schools  are  ask- 
ing for  art  teachers  who  can  produce.  This  should  be  encourag- 
ing to  the  art  student  who  has  been  doubtful  about  teaching  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  work  in  a  field  of  production. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  get  into  a  college  position  without  an 
M.A.  degree,  but  you  can  teach  in  the  elementary  school  or  high 
school  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  you  know  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  you  should  realize  that 
a  few  years  of  experience  in  these  schools  may  be  necessary  be- 
fore you  are  qualified  to  teach  on  the  college  level. 

The  qualifications  for  the  art  teacher  are  the  same  as  for  any 
good  teacher.  To  these  we  should  add  a  few  others  for  the  art 
teacher.  First,  her  personal  appearance  is  important  since  we  are 
teaching  art  today  so  that  it  will  function  in  everyday  living.  Per- 
sonal appearance  is  a  problem  in  color  and  design  as  much  as 
painting,  commercial,  or  industrial  design.  If  what  you  are  teach- 
ing does  not  function  in  your  everyday  living  you  cannot  demand 
the  proper  respect  from  your  students.  Art  also  functions  in  the 
home.  That  is,  we  expect  to  find  the  art  teacher  living  in  a  home 
that  expresses  an  understanding  of  design  and  color.  While  we 
say  that  all  teachers  need  a  sense  of  humor,  it  is  certainly  impor- 
tant that  the  art  teacher  have  this  sense.  This  helps  in  getting 
along  with  other  people,  and  I  know  of  no  other  teacher  who 
makes  as  many  contacts  in  her  work — particularly  if  this  work 
really  functions.  She  is  called  upon  to  make  posters  for  many 
other  departments,  to  design  for  the  theatrical  work,  to  give  advice 
on  color  and  designing  in  the  home  economics  department.  She 
will  in  fact,  before  the  year  is  up,  probably  find  that  she  has  con- 
tacted every  department  in  the  school. 

During  some  periods  in  the  past  the  art  teacher  has  been  able 
to  sit  in  her  studio  and  know  nothing  about  the  world.  If  she 
knew  the  techniques  in  her  special  field,  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  her.  The  art  teacher  today  and  the  art  teacher  in  the 
future  must  know  more  than  art.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  having 
art  techniques  at  your  fingertips  but  of  being  able  to  express 
through  these  techniques.  In  order  to  have  something  to  express, 
one  must  know  what  has  gone  on  in  the  world,  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  be  able  to  look  into  the  future.  The  art  teacher 
must  be  a  well-educated  person,  one  whose  training  has  not  been 
just  that  of  specialization  in  art. 

Question :  Would  it  be  possible  to  teach  art  and  also  be  a  pro- 
fessional artist? 

Yes,  people  often  do  that.  I  know  a  professional  artist  who 
teaches  children  because  he  finds  that  there  is  a  certain  inspiration 
in  the  freshness  of  the  children's  work.  He  has  worked  out  a 
philosophy  which  enables  him  to  be  one  of  our  leading  artists  and 
also  a  good  teacher. 

Question :  Can  an  art  student  take  a  college  course  and  have 
enough  art  to  teach? 
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In  the  art  curriculum  at  Alabama  College,  the  art  student  is 
expected  to  take  thirty  hours  of  art  for  a  major.  It  is  possible 
to  major  in  art  and  another  subject  such  as  English  and  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  both. 

COMMERCIAL  ART 

By  Margaret  Cuninggim 
Instructor  in  Art 

A  commercial  artist  is  not  simply  a  fashion  illustrator  or  an 
advertising  artist — today  commercial  art  covers  a  multitude  of 
positions.  In  the  following  discussion  it  is  my  desire  to  give  you 
some  of  the  classifications  in  this  field. 

In  costume  design,  the  demand  for  designers  lies  not  in  quantity 
but  in  quality  of  designers.  The  need  today  is  for  people  who  are 
gifted  and  capable  of  producing  costumes  comparable  to  designs 
from  Paris  establishments.  The  salaries  range  from  $35  a 
week  for  beginners,  to  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year  for  the  experi- 
enced craftsman.  In  preparation,  one  should  have  good  courses 
in  figure  drawing  and  fashion  sketching  combined  with  courses 
in  cutting,  draping,  the  study  of  fabrics  and  sewing.  Art  school 
study  as  it  can  be  obtained  today  is  not  adequate.  Rather  the 
would-be  costume  designer  should  have  combined  training  in  art 
and  dressmaking.  Practical  work  in  shops  will  be  of  great  value, 
and  the  knowledge  of  marketing  ready-to-wear  is  useful  too.  De- 
signs may  be  developed  in  the  fabric  on  mannikins  or  figures,  or 
they  may  first  be  sketched  on  paper  and  then  made  up  in  the  ma- 
terial. 

In  wholesale  dressmaking  the  demand  is  the  same  as  in  custom- 
made  garments.  Salaries  range  from  $50  a  week  to  the  high 
figure  of  $25,000  a  year.  Training  in  an  art  school  especially 
adapted  to  this  phase  of  the  profession  would  be  ideal,  but  such 
a  school  at  present  is  not  organized.  Costume  draping  and  sketch- 
ing, courses  in  fitting,  draping,  sewing,  in  appreciation  of  historic 
costumes  and  color  will  all  be  of  great  value  to  this  type  of  com- 
mercial artist.  As  a  rule  the  designs  are  worked  up  in  the  ma- 
terial itself,  sketches  are  then  made  and  turned  over  to  the  styler 
who  in  turn  develops  the  actual  dress  for  a  model.  Sketches  are 
made  of  all  models  for  record  purposes. 

In  textile  designing  the  demand  is  for  a  small  number  of  highly 
trained  and  talented  designers.  The  salaries  range  from  $25 
to  $75  a  week,  $5,600  a  year  being  the  maximum  salary. 
For  free-lance  work  a  designer  may  get  anywhere  from  $15  to 
$500  per  plate,  depending  on  the  design,  the  material,  and  the 
reproduction  process  necessary.  Training  calls  for  a  combination 
of  technical  knowledge  plus  a  broad  background  of  artistic  cul- 
ture. Training  in  Europe  would  be  ideal  because  European  at- 
mosphere itself  is  stimulating  to  the  designer's  artistic  imagina- 
tion. Art  schools  today,  particularly  those  specifically  for  textile 
design    (N.  Y.  Textile  School  and  Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell, 
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Mass.),  are  fairly  effective.  Craft  work  dealing  with  the  elemen- 
tary processes  of  textile  printing,  and  practical  work  in  commercial 
establishments  along  with  art  school  would  be  of  help.  Any 
courses  in  period  ornament,  composition,  studies  from  nature, 
color,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  work  includes  making  de- 
signs the  weaves  and  colors  of  which  show  sensitive  response  to 
the  trend  of  fashion,  and  reducing  and  enlarging  designs  to  fit 
repeat  patterns  accepted  from  free-lance  designers.  The  styler 
is  the  person  who  passes  on  the  weave,  and  defines  the  character 
of  the  surface  design  to  be  developed. 

The  demand  for  cotton  designers  is  the  same  as  for  silk  de- 
signers— quality  instead  of  quantity.  Salaries  range  from  $12  a 
week  to  $18,  and  to  the  maximum  salary  of  $3,500  a  year.  The 
work  required  is  similar  to  that  of  silk  designers. 

Another  field  is  wall  paper  designing.  There  is  no  special 
demand  at  present  except  for  more  highly  skilled  designers.  Sal- 
aries range  from  $2,500  a  year  to  $4,000.  Free-lance  designers 
get  from  $45  to  $85  for  a  design.  Art  schools  can  develop  in 
students  a  feeling  for  line  and  color  which  are  important  in  this 
field.  Architectural  training  and  interior  decoration  should  be  of 
great  value.  Production  problems  and  demands  of  market  should 
be  known.  Apprenticeship  in  a  designer's  studio  will  be  valuable. 
The  work  includes  adapting  designs  purchased  from  free-lance 
designers  to  meet  technical  requirements,  and  origination  of  de- 
signs. 

The  demand  in  ceramics  is  for  high-grade  designers  who  would 
help  the  business  of  those  already  established.  Salaries  range 
from  $7  to  $15  a  week  for  craft  workers,  and  from  $1,500  to 
$5,000  a  year  for  experienced  workers.  Training  should  include 
a  combination  of  school  training  and  practical  work  in  the  indus- 
try. Courses  in  historic  ornament,  period  styles,  color,  modeling, 
and  decorative  design,  and  a  knowledge  of  commercial  competi- 
tion will  be  valuable.  The  work  includes  drawing  plate  designs, 
vase  shapes,  copying  antique  pieces. 

There  are  various  other  fields  of  designing  to  be  considered. 
A  larger  supply  of  skilled  designers  is  needed  in  jewelry  work. 
Training  today  is  not  adequate.  There  are  two  notable  schools 
where  such  instruction  can  be  had — the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Providence,  and  the  Pratt  School,  New  York.  Source 
material  is  found  in  museum  collections.  Part-time  instruction 
combined  with  practical  work  is  valuable.  Rough  sketches  are 
made  first  in  this  work,  then  a  finished  design  on  cardboard  show- 
ing the  number  and  placing  of  stones  in  the  mounting.  Salaries 
range  from  $40  to  $200  a  week. 

No  designers  are  needed  in  silverware  trade  except  for  the  few 
jobs  always  open  to  expert  craftsmen.  Training  can  be  had  in  art 
schools  and  by  working  in  shops  at  craftwork.  Drawing  and 
modeling,  study  of  ornamental  design,  period  study  of  architecture 
metals  will  be  useful.  Salaries  of  expert  craftsmen  average  $5,000 
a  year,  and  assistants  get  $2,000  to  $4,000. 
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Not  a  large,  but  a  constant  demand  exists  for  more  broadly 
and  more  thoroughly  equipped  persons  to  enter  the  field  of  light 
fixtures  designing.  Their  training  should  be  broad  because  de- 
signers of  light  fixtures  cannot  depend  solely  on  that  field  for  a 
living.  A  general  course  in  an  art  school,  free-hand  drawing,  me- 
chanical drawing  and  architectural  design  are  helpful.  Drafts- 
men's salaries  range  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  a  year.  They  should 
be  able  to  draw  perspectives,  elevations  and  scale  drawings. 

There  is  a  demand  in  the  furniture  field  for  young  people  with 
adequate  training.  Women  should  find  work  in  decorative  paint- 
ing of  furniture  and  designing  of  furniture  rather  than  in  techni- 
cal work  as  draftsmen.  Training  should  provide  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  styles,  periods,  ornamental  details,  architecture,  in- 
terior decoration,  color  and  line,  textiles,  and  structural  processes 
in  making  furniture.  Free-lance  designers  get  from  $10  to  $100 
for  a  piece.  Salaries  run  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  a  year  for  as- 
sistants, from  $5,000  to  $6,000  for  head  designers.  Workers  must 
be  able  to  draw  perspectives,  elevations,  scale  drawings,  and  full- 
size  drawings. 

The  demand  in  printing  and  advertising  work  is  for  highly  tal- 
ented artists.  Salaries  range  from  $750  to  $10,000.  Training 
should  be  obtained  in  an  art  school  teaching  fundamental  require- 
ments of  advertising  design.  Working  contact  with  a  commercial 
establishment  will  be  of  help.  The  work  includes  drawing  in  va- 
rious media,  knowledge  of  technical  requirements  for  reproduc- 
tion, color,  and  composition.  In  my  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology is  invaluable. 

Illustration  work  should  include  drawing,  painting,  composition 
and  some  study  of  reproduction  and  advertising,  period  decoration, 
and  lettering.  Any  course  in  drawing,  painting,  life  studies,  let- 
tering, mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  will  be  of  help.  The  illustrator 
should  be  imaginative  and  should  be  able  to  study  the  passage  to 
be  illustrated  and  live  in  it,  making  rough  sketch  after  rough 
sketch  until  the  finished  drawing  is  developed. 

There  is  no  available  information  about  definite  salaries,  train- 
ing, or  present  demand  for  those  interested  in  interior  decoration. 
But  I  feel  the  training  necessary  is  similar  to  that  required  for  the 
previous  fields — a  combination  of  art  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  materials  used  in  interior  decorating. 
Certainly  the  decorator  should  know  architectural  design.  A  well- 
known  woman  in  this  field  has  said :  "At  one  time  good  taste, 
a  flair  for  color  and  some  knowledge  of  the  periods  and  antique 
furniture  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  a  reputation  as 
a  decorator.  This  is  not  so  today  for  a  decorator  must  be  an 
interior  architect,  must  be  able  to  plan  the  effect  of  wall  ceiling 
and  floor  areas  in  relation  to  the  scale,  texture  and  color  of  the 
furnishings." 

General  training  should  include  a  study  of  textiles,  color,  his- 
toric design  and  ornament.  A  knowledge  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing in  various  media,  of  perspective  elevations  to  scale,  of  furni- 
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ture  accessories,  of  the  mechanical  side  of  building  and  decorating 
homes  are  things  that  should  be  known  if  the  decorator  is  to  be 
successful.  I  would  suggest  a  thorough  art  course  in  the  field 
such  as  that  given  by  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  then  practical  experience  in  some  store  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  in  the  furniture  department,  working  up  to  assistant  in  the 
decoration  department  before  one  can  establish  oneself  as  a  deco- 
rator on  one's  own  hook! 

So  much  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  specialized  fields  in  commer- 
cial art.  The  approximate  cost  of  training  in  these  fields  is  indi- 
cated by  the  list  of  schools  below  which  are  typical  of  the  whole 
group  of  art  schools: 

N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art — $240  a  year. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence — $45  a  term. 

Pratt  Institute,  N.  Y—  $100  a  year. 

Fashion  Academy,  N.  Y. — $30  to  $225  a  course. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia — $190  a  year. 

Sophie  Newcomb  College  School  of  Art,  New  Orleans — $175  a  year. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK 

By  The  Reverend  O.  R.  Burns 
Pastor,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Montevallo 

Occupation  in  religious  work  calls  for  distinctive  motives  and 
qualities  of  nature.  One  cannot  enter  religious  work  of  any  char- 
acter as  a  full-time  occupation  with  hope  of  success  if  he  does 
not  enter  it  from  religious  motives,  and  with  the  sustaining  powers 
of  a  genuinely  religious  life.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  against 
taking  up  such  work  on  the  impulse  of  a  single  religious  experi- 
ence. Any  decision  should  be  carefully  tested  by  voluntary  work 
in  one's  local  congregation  and  by  conferences  with  pastors  and 
other  religious  workers  and  friends. 

This  type  of  work  requires  as  much  intellectual  and  cultural 
preparation  as  do  any  of  the  professions,  and  while  it  usually 
provides  an  adequate  living,  it  does  not  offer  large  financial  re- 
turns. Neither  is  it  the  easy  occupation  it  appears  to  some  to  be, 
for  it  involves  as  much  of  drudgery  and  discomfort  as  any  other 
work.  Young  people  especially  need  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
primarily  a  business  of  speech-making  and  of  basking  in  the  public 
approval  and  acclaim.  It  is  an  occupation  that  can  be  successful 
only  when  the  individual  is  prompted  by  the  highest  motives  of 
unselfish  service,  and  when  she  is  satisfied  with  the  rewards  which 
unselfish  service  affords. 

Both  the  opportunities  for  rendering  a  superior  service  and 
the  need  for  well-prepared  workers  in  this  field  are  great.  Many 
phases  of  church  work  offer  full-time  occupation.  Among  them 
are  mission  work  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  lands, 
church  secretarial  work  and  directorships  of  young  people  and 
of  religious  education. 

The  program  promoted  by  the  foreign  mission  enterprise  is 
large  and  varied,  and  offers  a  wide  field  of  choice.     There  are 
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training  schools  of  the  denominations  in  which  one  may  get  the 
special  preparation  needed.  If  one  is  an  acceptable  candidate  for 
such  work,  her  church  may  give  her  this  training  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  will  give  to  the  church  the  minimum  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  service. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Aeice  YeagEr 
Yeager  Studio,  Montevallo 

First,  let's  clear  up  some  of  the  notions  people  have  about  this 
work.  Some  may  think  that  when  they  have  a  kodak  and  snap  a 
picture  that  comes  out  well  they  are  just  as  good  a  photographer 
as  anybody.  But  photography  may  be  compared  to  a  child  play- 
ing a  piano.  He  can  sit  down  and  pick  out  a  few  airs  and  think 
he  is  doing  marvelously  well,  but  he  is  not  a  musician.  The  talent 
may  be  there,  and  after  years  of  study  and  training  he  may  be 
able  to  call  himself  a  musician.  Just  so,  all  those  who  play  with 
a  kodak  are  not  photographers. 

Photography  is  an  art.  It  is  the  science  of  the  action  of  light 
on  a  sensitized  plate  or  film.  Photography  is  a  necessity.  Many 
think  that  this  field  is  one  that  could  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  considered  a  luxury  and  is  taxed  as  such.  Consider,  how- 
ever, the  many  uses  of  a  photograph  in  every-day  life.  If  you  are 
going  to  apply  for  a  position,  a  photograph  of  yourself  must  ac- 
company the  application  to  make  it  valid.  You  have  to  have  a 
picture  on  your  passport  before  you  can  go  abroad.  Newspapers 
and  mail-order  houses  use  the  eye  for  presentation  of  pictures  of 
news  and  products. 

One  of  the  special  fields  in  photography  is  portrait  photography. 
There  are  many  phases  here  that  women  can  enter.  Retouching, 
coloring,  and  reception  room  work  offer  particularly  attractive 
jobs  to  women.  Work  in  the  camera  room  or  dark  room,  or  per- 
haps bookkeeping  may  be  of  interest.  As  a  rule  there  are  more 
men  working  in  the  actual  finishing  process,  although  there  are 
in  the  United  States  today  many  women  who  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  this  work.  Usually  if  a  girl  can  qualify  in 
actual  detail  work  such  as  is  demanded  in  the  camera  room,  dark 
room,  etc.,  she  can  always  find  a  job.  There  is  a  shortage  of  girls 
who  do  that  type  of  work. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  questions  you  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered. 

Question :  What  would  you  suggest  that  we  take  in  preparation 
for  photography  if  we  plan  to  enter  more  than  one 
branch  ? 

Answer :  Retouching,  reception  room  work  and  technique,  and 
bookkeeping  if  possible.  Art  is  also  a  valuable  aid 
because  it  helps  true  up  your  colors  and  lines.  Par- 
ticularly in  portrait  work  are  lines  important.  Some 
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portrait  photographers  test  their  work  by  the  por- 
traits by  the  old  masters. 

Question:    What  is  a  receptionist? 

Answer:  A  receptionist  is  the  buffer  between  customer  and 
photographer.  Her  job  is  very  valuable  in  the  work 
of  the  photographer.  The  photographer  himself 
may  do  a  very  good  job,  but  the  receptionist  has  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  is  capa- 
ble of  doing,  else  she  may  make  vague  promises  to 
the  customer  about  what  her  employer  can  do.  For 
instance,  a  person  may  come  in  to  have  some  pic- 
tures made  and  when  he  sees  the  proofs  he  may  not 
like  a  certain  line  around  the  eyes.  The  reception- 
ist must  know  whether  or  not  the  photographer  can 
remove  it.  If  he  can,  she  says  so;  if  he  cannot,  she 
tells  the  customer  what  they  will  be  able  to  do.  Her 
duties  include  being  a  good  sales  lady.  That  is  most 
important.  She  must  have  a  good  personality  and 
be  able  to  meet  people. 

Question:  Should  a  person  be  an  artist  to  be  a  good  photog- 
rapher ? 

Answer:  She  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  artist.  But 
certainly  she  should  have  an  artistic  temperament 
and  be  able  to  recognize  the  blend  of  colors  and  the 
sweep  of  a  line. 

Question :  How  much  education  should  one  have  on  entering 
photography  ? 

Anszver:  I  would  say  that  a  high  school  education  at  least  is 
essential.  And  a  college  diploma  will  always  be 
of  use  in  getting  the  better  positions.  A  college 
background  always  stands  one  in  good  stead  as  a 
basis  for  building.  Aside  from  mental  training  and 
direction,  one  should  have  personality  and  the  ability 
to  meet  and  get  along  with  people.  She  should  be 
a  good  sales  lady,  which,  of  course,  comes  with 
practice. 

Question :  What  training  is  required  for  commercial  photog- 
raphy ? 

Answer:  The  training  is  practically  the  same  as  for  other 
photographic  work.  In  this  field  there  are  greater 
opportunities  than  in  any  other  phase  of  art.  Work- 
ers have  such  a  wide  area  for  activity.  Real  es- 
tate for  instance,  is  one  branch.  Agents  cannot  car- 
ry the  homes  they  have  for  sale  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Instead  they  have  their  commercial  photog- 
raphers make  pictures  of  them.  They  sell  the  homes 
by  the  pictures.  In  the  same  way,  agents  sell  ma- 
chinery, furniture,  typewriters,  cosmetics  and  any 
number   of    every-day   articles.      Other    fields    are 
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aerial  photography,  and  magazine  illustrations  of 
various  sorts.  Food  companies,  cosmetic  concerns, 
furniture  companies,  all  employ  commercial  photog- 
raphers. Turn  through  the  pages  of  any  magazine 
and  notice  the  advertisements  in  picture.  Last  year 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Photographers,  Mr.  Charles  Harris  Miller,  of  Chica- 
go, a  commercial  photographer  himself,  said:  "The 
development  of  commercial  photography  during  the 
past  year  has  proved  to  be  more  varied  and  inter- 
esting than  in  any  preceding  decade." 

Question:    Where  are  some  schools  for  photographers  located? 

Answer:  One  very  good  school  is  Winona  Lake  School, 
Winona,  Indiana.  Another  is  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Photography,  10  West  23rd  Street,  Depart- 
ment 106,  New  York  City. 

Question:    Where  can  you  get  practical  training? 

Answer:  The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  job  in  a  photographer's 
shop  for  about  six  months.  In  that  way  you  can 
get  an  idea  about  the  work  itself,  and  perhaps  you 
can  tell  what  branch  of  the  work  you  are  interested 
in. 

In  conclusion,  photography  is  a  coming  field  for  women.  The 
salaries  for  well-trained,  ambitious  girls  are  high,  and  there  is  a 
wide  range  over  which  the  creative  mind  can  work. 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 

By  Rose  Woodall, 
Woodall  Institute,  Birmingham 

It  is  interesting  to  see  such  a  large  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates at  this  round  table.  This  occupation  for  young  girls  and 
women  has  recently  been  attracting  those  with  a  background  of 
high  school  education  more  than  it  did  a  decade  ago.  I  am  hoping 
the  discussion  today  will  be  helpful  if  you  are  considering  beauty 
culture  for  your  production  work.  I  hope  you  will  see  that  the 
factors  working  for  success  in  other  fields  also  operate  in  beauty 
culture. 

Goods  and  services  for  enhancing  beauty  are  not  modern.  The 
Egyptians  have  given  us  records  of  this  art  as  practiced  in  the 
reign  of  King  Tut.  All  later  periods  of  history  as  well  indicate 
that  woman's  desire  to  be  more  beautiful  has  led  to  the  specialist 
in  this  treatment,  and  from  the  days  of  herbs  and  berry  juices 
there  has  been  a  progressive  refinement  of  materials  used  until  to- 
day there  are  available  creams,  pomades,  packs,  lotions,  cosmetics 
and  kindred  bottled  beautifiers  for  home  use. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  expansion  of  this  art  in  a 
commercial  way.  Those  practicing  in  the  Victorian  Era  depended 
on  the  natural  "knack"  and  on  the  skills  growing  out  of  much  prac- 
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tice.  Commercializing  beauty  culture  called  for  standardizing  the 
quality  of  service  rendered.  This  is  how  schools  of  beauty  cul- 
ture came  into  existence :  to  provide  a  common  fund  of  knowledge 
and  skills  for  operators  and  hence  to  provide  in  various  places  at 
all  times  a  rather  uniform  quality  of  service. 

In  the  last  decade  beauty  operators  have  grown  in  numbers 
with  each  year  and  at  present  as  a  group  they  rank  fifth  in  the 
number  of  women  employed.  In  this  state  alone  there  are  some 
8,000  beauty  operators.  There  are  some  2,000  beauty  shops  in 
Alabama.  You  can  see  that  management  and  specialization  in  the 
many  phases  of  beauty  culture  have  increased  the  total  number 
of  women  employed  in  this  field.  Also  you  can  see  that  this 
field  is  attracting  women  of  special  abilities.  Another  departure 
is  the  merchandizing  and  advertising  of  beauty  goods. 

During  the  development  of  schools  of  beauty  culture  in  this 
country  there  have  come  into  existence  city  ordinances  and  state 
legislation  that  protect  both  the  beauty  operator  and  business 
owner  as  well  as  the  customer.  Schools  must  be  licensed.  This 
calls  for  standardization  of  training  and  certain  credentials  for 
teaching.  The  graduating  operator  must  pass  a  state  examination 
and  be  licensed  to  operate.  She  must  renew  her  license  and  pay 
the  fee  attached  every  so  often  as  specified  by  law.  She  is  pro- 
tected by  workmen's  compensation,  and  by  the  legislation  of  her 
respective  state  as  regards  hours  and  conditions  of  employment. 

A  good  operator  is  always  in  demand.  The  wage  fixing  at  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  in  this  work  is  done  by  demand  and  supply. 
The  superior  operator  earns  a  very  good  wage  and  usually  a  con- 
siderable additional  sum  in  tips.  No  services  are  more  appre- 
ciated than  those  of  a  finished  beauty  operator,  and  no  services 
more  deplored  than  those  of  a  casual,  indifferent  operator. 

In  offering  counsel  to  you  wishing  to  enter  this  field  I  can  make 
certain  suggestions  that  should  simplify  your  experiences.  (1) 
You  should  be  sure  there  is  a  valid  reason  why  this  choice  is  a 
wise  one  for  you.  (2)  You  should  choose  a  regular  licensed 
school  for  your  training.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  some 
proficient  operators  and  the  places  where  they  received  their  train- 
ing before  you  decide  on  a  school.  One  judges  a  school  partly  by 
the  quality  of  work  done  by  its  graduates.  (3)  Be  prepared  to 
work  intensively  and  extensively,  hard  and  long,  while  in  training. 
(4)  Accept  the  authorities  imposed  which  relate  to  professional 
ethics  even  when  critical  or  doubtful  of  their  values.  (5)  Con- 
sider your  personal  appearance  and  personal  behavior  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  your  preparation.  Be  well  groomed  and  appro- 
priately dressed.  Cultivate  a  soft  voice,  good  diction,  a  pleasing 
manner.  Abstain  from  gossip.  Frequently  these  personal  at- 
tributes open  the  way  to  your  first  paying  job.  Undoubtedly 
they  quicken  the  pace  of  your  advancement. 

A  course  in  beauty  culture  varies  in  cost  from  $100  to  $250 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  school,  its  reputation  for  training 
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and  placement,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  course. 
You  should  weigh  all  these  factors  in  the  light  of  your  personal 
situation  before  making  a  choice.  The  trained  operator  who  gives 
promise  often  is  able  to  take  additional  work  in  a  large  city,  learn- 
ing the  techniques  of  a  recognized  salon  with  expenses  paid.  Us- 
ually when  a  shop  offers  a  certain  line  of  goods  and  the  bona  fide 
treatment  of  this  particular  house,  the  manager  picks  out  the 
quickest,  smartest,  most  attractive  operator  in  his  employ  and 
sends  her  to  be  trained  at  his  expense.  She  then  returns  to  her 
old  place  of  employment  as  a  special  operator  with  increased  pay 
for  her  services  and  a  more  discriminating  clientele. 

In  industrial  cities  with  concentrated  areas  of  population  the 
vocational  schools  on  the  secondary  level  now  include  beauty  cul- 
ture in  the  curriculum.  This  course  often  is  a  licensed  beauty 
school  for  preliminary  training.  A  licensed  operator  of  five  years 
experience  and  a  high  school  diploma  is  qualified  to  teach  in  such 
a  school.  The  maximum  salary  for  such  teaching  in  New  York 
is  $4,200  a  year.  I  mention  the  teaching  of  beauty  culture  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  newer  fields,  and  one  which  might  be  a  goal  for 
some  of  you  in  this  group  today  who  have  set  your  eyes  on  a 
college  degree  recognizing  the  while  that  your  interest  is  beauty 
culture. 

Progress  and  advancement  in  this  field  are  limitless.  Who 
knows  what  tomorrow  will  offer  those  well  equipped  for  today's 
job? 

RETAIL  BUYING  AND  SELLING 

By  Bess  Bloodworth 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 

The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 

Above  all  I  can  say  about  retail  buying  and  selling  is  that  I'm 
interested  in  it  and  have  been  working  in  that  line  for  17  years. 

First  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  a  store.  The  large  stores 
like  the  ones  we  have  in  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  and  perhaps  Mont- 
gomery, remind  me  of  two  things.  First,  a  theatre.  The  busi- 
ness runs  like  a  theatrical  performance.  That  performance  must 
go  on  regardless  of  how  many  sales  girls  are  out,  or  if  the  ele- 
vator boys  are  feeling  fussy.  When  you  walk  into  that  store  as 
a  customer  you  come  for  service  and  expect  to  get  it.  We  have 
to  run  the  performance  regardless  of  what  goes  on  behind  scenes. 
There  are  actually  more  people  behind  scenes  than  there  are  in 
front. 

Another  thing,  the  store  is  like  a  small  town.  There  are  all 
types  of  people  under  one  roof — those  with  little  education,  por- 
ters, people  who  open  packages  and  check  them,  and  those  with 
much  education  like  the  executives.  It  is  like  living  in  a  small 
town — you  run  into  all  kinds  of  people. 
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There  are  four  divisions  of  a  store.  First,  there  is  the  finance 
division  which  can  be  compared  to  the  banking  business  of  a 
small  town.  All  accounting  business,  all  credit  work,  all  collection 
duties,  and  the  work  involving  money  paid  in  by  customers  are 
carried  on  in  this  department.  There  are  usually  more  men  than 
women  in  this  department  simply  because  women  seem  to  dislike 
figures.  They  like  things — colors,  lines — better.  However,  there 
are  quite  a  few  girls  who  run  all  kinds  of  machines  such  as  comp- 
tometers, and  new  machines  are  going  on  the  market  frequently. 
Women  executives  are  few  for  another  reason.  They  do  not 
often  like  to  have  the  responsibility  for  much  of  the  statistical 
work.  Assistant  executive  positions  are  often  open.  Girls  who 
like  statistics  and  research  ought  to  go  into  that  field,  even  though 
they  do  have  there  a  greater  competition  with  men. 

The  second  major  division  is  the  publicity  department.  It  can 
be  compared  with  the  village  newspaper.  The  people  do  adver- 
tising, copy-writing,  checking  ads  for  errors.  Those  jobs  are 
technical.  You  may  get  a  thrill  from  writing  copy,  but  you  have 
to  have  a  talent  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of  a  commercial  artist. 
She  must  have  technical  training.  A  really  good  copy-writer  or 
commercial  artist  is  seldom  out  of  a  job.  And  she  can  always 
free-lance,  of  course.  But  just  drawing  pictures  is  not  the  thing 
in  commercial  artistry.  You  want  to  get  people  interested  in  the 
thing  you  have  to  sell.  And  it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  get  a  job 
as  a  copy-writer.  You  have  to  have  a  particular  feel  for  it.  One 
usually  starts  in  through  a  clerical  job. 

Another  division  of  the  large  store  is  the  management  depart- 
ment. This  division  runs  the  store.  In  that  come  the  mechanic, 
the  warehouse  operator,  and  everything  in  the  operating  end.  In 
our  store  we  have  five  divisions,  the  fifth  being  the  personnel  di- 
vision. This  is  very  important  in  the  Namm  Store  for  we  have 
a  very  definite  personnel  policy.  The  management  division  in- 
cludes employment  and  training.  In  this  department  are  some 
women  executives  but  not  as  many  as  there  are  men.  Store 
superintendents  are  usually  men.  Indeed  the  majority  of  employ- 
ees are  men.  They  fill  in  jobs  where  women  are  not  usually  ac- 
cepted. However,  women  do  have  jobs  as  operators  for  filling 
and  mailing  telephone  orders.  Every  person  is  in  his  niche.  You 
have  no  conception  of  all  the  work  that  goes  on  even  in  telephon- 
ing for  a  spool  of  thread  to  be  delivered. 

To  work  in  retailing  one  must  be  a  good  lay  psychologist  and 
must  know  people,  what  they  want  and  when  they  want  it.  One 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  educational  background.  You 
might  be  able  to  get  along  without  it — some  people  have — but  at 
the  present  you  won't  have  such  opportunities  as  were  in  the  past. 

The  merchandising  division  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Many  buyers  are  women,  and  too,  there  is  a 
direct  line  for  promotion.  You  can  start  as  a  sales  girl.  The  em- 
ployers seldom  go  out  of  the  merchandising  division  to  fill  those 
buying  jobs.     Working  first  as  a  sales  girl  is  perhaps  the  surest 
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way  of  getting  somewhere.  You  have  to  learn  merchandise  to 
be  able  to  buy.  People  are  employed  in  the  store  to  sell,  the  more 
they  sell  the  better.  When  a  girl  shows  possibilities  she  may 
have  the  chance  to  go  higher  up.  First,  they  always  want  to 
know  if  she  wants  to  go  up.  Some  girls  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  counter-selling  end  of  it  and  would  not  want  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  buyer's  job.  This  division  always  pays  the  best 
salaries  on  the  executive  end.  Women  have  this  disadvantage — 
it  is  a  very  hard  job.  It  isn't  nearly  so  restful  as  teaching  or 
banking.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  holidays  and  a  limited 
vacation  during  the  summer.  While  the  schools  and  banks  close 
for  various  holidays  during  the  year,  the  retail  store  must  stay 
open.    We  have  to  be  there  every  day. 

A  person  working  in  a  retail  store  must  be  in  pretty  good 
health.  The  business  is  heartbreaking  in  a  way.  It  is  full  of 
whims  and  fancies.  There  are  seasons  when  buyers  are  dis- 
tressed to  death.  Maybe  the  neckwear  buyer  will  have  a  good 
year  while  the  jewelry  buyer  will  be  wringing  her  hands  because 
her  goods  aren't  selling.  The  heartbreaking  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  buyer's  salary  depends  on  her  ability  to  sell.  You  have 
to  be  able  to  take  it  on  the  chin  or  you  can't  do  it  at  all. 

The  people  in  business  are  emotional.  It  takes  a  certain  type 
of  artistic  emotion  to  have  the  flare  for  buying  merchandise. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  "They're  going  to  give  me 
the  dickens  today !"  and  to  realize  that  they,  too,  are  emotional 
and  sometimes  harassed  people. 

Retailing  is  certainly  a  business  in  which  you  are  never  bored. 
Truth  is,  you  don't  have  time  to  be.  You  have  very  little  leisure. 
There  is  such  a  large  turnover.  It  is  a  business  of  many  risks. 
It  is  a  pleasure  if  you  like  people  and  things.  If  you  like  the 
results  that  come  from  this  type  of  activity,  this  is  the  job  for 
you.  And  don't  let  anybody  fool  you,  Luck  plays  a  big  part  in 
it,  especially  in  the  line  of  promotion.  If  something  happens  to 
cause  the  dropping  out  of  the  person  just  ahead  of  you  in  line, 
well  and  good.  If  he  sticks  you're  stuck  where  you  are  for  a 
while  if  you  stay  in  that  department.  It  takes  at  least  two  years 
to  learn  the  business  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of  holding  down 
a  buyer's  job,  and  usually  it  is  longer  than  that. 

In  other  words,  all  told,  to  be  able  to  hold  down  a  job  in  the 
retailing  world,  you  have  to  have  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  good 
feet ! 


